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-¢ I. "THE Croonian. Le@ture. On the Structure and Ufes 
of the 2 oR Tympani of the Ear. By Everard Homey 
Efq. F.R. 8.’ | 
_ The great object of this paper is to communieate a difco- 
very relpedting the nature of the membrana tynipani; yet we 
cannot affign to it a very high value, as the principal confe- 


| nee drawn from it feems, from a fubfequent Paper, to ‘be 


allacious. “The tympanum has been ufually confidered as a 
membrane, but our author examining it in the elephant has 
found it fibrous, tlie fibres converging from the circumference 
to the centre, where the tympanuiti is united to the handle of 
the malleus. It is a little hagulst, that he has not noticed the 
ephelion from the Euftachian tube, and a fimilar membrane 
from the meatus externu’ over the proper mémbrane, on each 
furface, and that where he could not naturally diftinguith 
fibres, he had not attempted to condenfe them by heat. It 
may be admitted, however, that the drum of the ear is fibrous 
tod mufcular, without any central tendon, and with its due 
proportion of vefiels; but it is not eafy to fay what fhould be 
the confequence. ‘The action of thefe fibres. will undoubtedly 
ftraighten the membrane, and make it more fenfible. This ac- 
tion may aid that of the mufcles of the malleus, ‘but will not 
fuperfede their ufe. In the following account of the utility of 
thefe fibres, our author apparently confounds the influence of 
the mufcles of the malleus with the contraction of the fibril ra- 
diations, rhe 


‘ From the explanation given of the adjuftment of the mem- 
brana tympani, the difference between a mufical ear and one which 
is too imperfect to diftinguifh the different notes in mufic, will ap- 
pear to arife entirely from the ‘greater or lefs nicety with which the 
mufcle of the malleus:renders the membrane capable of being truly 
adjufted, If the tenfion be perfect, all the variations produced by 
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the action of the radiated mufcle will be equally correct, and the 
ear truly mufical ; but, if the firft adjuftment is imperfect, although 
the actions of the radiated mufcle may ftill produce infinite varias 
tions, none of them will be correct: the effect, in this refpect, will 
be fimilar to that produced by playing upon a mufical inftrument 
which is not in tune. The hearing of articulate founds requires 
lefs nicety in the adjuftment, than of inarticulate or mufical ones: 
an ear may therefore be able to perceive the one, although it is aot 
fitted to receive diftin& perceptions from the other. 

‘ The nicety or correétnefs of a mufical ear being the refult of 
mufeular aétion, renders it, in part, an acquirement; for, although 
_the original formation of thefe mufcles in fome ears renders them — 
more capable of arriving at this perfeétion in their aftion, early cul-— 
tivation is ftill neceflary for that purpofe; and itis found that an ear, 
which upon the firft trials feemed unfit to receive accurate percep- 
tions of founds, fhall, by early and conftant application, be ren- 
dered tolerably correct, but never can attain excellence. There are 
organs of hearing in which the parts are fo nicely adjufted to one | 
another, as to render them capable of a degree of correctnefs in 

hearing founds which appears preternatural. 

* Children who during their infancy are much in_ the fociety of 
mufical performers, will be naturally induced to attend more to in- 
articulate founds than articulate ones, and by thefe means acquire a 
correct ear, which, after liftening for two or three years to articu- 
late founds only, would have been attained with more difficulty. 

‘ This mode of adapting the ear to different founds, appears to 
be one, of the moft beautiful applications of mufcles in the body; 
the mechanifm is fo fimple, and the variety of effects fo great. 

‘ Several ways in which the correétnefs of hearing is affected by 
the wrong actions of the mufcles of the tympanum, that appeared 
to be inexplicable, can be readily accounted for, now that the 
means by which the membrane adjufts itfelf are underftood.’ 
P, 12. 


We mutt confefs that the whole of. this reafoning will fuit 
as well the action of the mufcles of the malleus as of the fibres 
of the drum; but our author’s cafes, which we cannot tran- 
{cribe, are curious and well explained, though they. might be 
equally fo on the common fyftem, It is fingular that he has 
overlooked the ufe of the cochlea, which is filled with water, 
while it is now known that water is an infinitely better me- 
dium of found than air. Fifhes have it not, becaufe the im- 
preflion is conveyed through water: birds have it, becaufe the 
fenfibility of the ear is kept conftantly on the extreme, by the 
handle of the malleus forcing the tympanum to a convex ‘aria 
The notes adapted for birds, and confequently their own notes, 
muft therefore be acute, their compafs limited, and their in- 
tervals fmall. In the elephant, which hears moft fenfibly, all 
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the parts are large and perfect, and the organ of hearing ex- 


tends beyond the cochlez, between the tables of the fkull com- 
municating from each fide. ‘Thus the head is a// ear, as in 


birds the hollow part of the offeous fyftem is a part of the 


or On the whole, though we think our author’s fyftem 
unfounded, his paper is extremely valuable, as a collec- 
tion of fads relating to the ear in man and various animals. 
We muft, however; now ftep forward to | 

_ © Art. VIII. Obfervations on the Effects which take Place 
from the Deftruétion of the Membrana Tympani of the Ear. 
By Mr. Aftley Cooper. In a Letter to Everard Home, Efq. 
F. R. S. by whom fome Remarks are added,’ 

In the inftance related by Mr. Cooper, the gentleman who 
had a defe& of the tympanum on one fide, and the mem- 
brane or mufcle incomplete on the other, had a correét mu- 
fical ear, played with accuracy and tafte, and fung in tune. 
The only defeét was, that l:e could hear at only about two- 
thirds of the ufual diftance. He felt alfo the fenfation of the 
‘ teeth being on edge,’ which has been attributed to the vi- 
cinity of the chorda tympani, but which Mr. Cooper attri- 
butes, with more reafon, to the effect of founds on the nerve 
lining the !abyrinth of the ear, which would convey the im- 
preffion to the portio dura of the fame nerve, and of courfe to 
the teeth. Yet there is a little ambiguity on this fubje&t. Hal- 
ler has faid, that thofé ia whom the tympanum is broken are 
at firfl hard of hearing, and afterwards become deaf. This is 
not confonant to the ufual effects of deprivations ; for nature 
rather exerts acceffory motions to fupply the deficiency, as in 
the cafe before us, where the external ear became moveable ; 
and we remember an obfetvation of Dr. Monro on the :cho- 
lars of Mr. Braidwood’s academy for teaching the deaf and 
dumb, that in every one examined by him, there were fcarcel 
any traces of the membrana tympani. We think, therefore, 
with our author, that, in Haller’s experiments, the injury was 
carried farther; and, in Mr. Braidwood’s fcholars, there may 
have been other defects, befides the abfence of the tympanum. 
Perhaps, as Mr. Cooper alleges, the drum may be defigned 
to modulate, rather than convey founds, and, when abfent, its 
ufe may bé fupplied by the feneftra ovalis and rotunda. It i 
remarkable, that Mr. Home, in his obfervations on this paper, 


_ does not notice the accurately mufieal ear which Mr. Cooper’s 


friend poffeffed. | 

‘ II. On the Method of determining, from the real Pros 
babilities of Life, the Values of Contingent Reverfions in 
which three Lives are involved jn the Surviverfhip. By Wie 
liam Morgan, Efq. F. R. 8.’ 
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This is connected with former papers ¢ On Contingent Re-’ _ 
-  verfions,’ and is incapable of abridgement. 7 
‘ Hfl, Abfttact of a Regifte: of the Barometer,, Thermo- 
meter, and Rain, at Lyndon, in Rutland; for the Yeat 1798. 
By Thomas Barker; Efq.’ 

The barotheter ranged from 30.19; its Height in February, 
to 28.21, which occurted in November; the thermometer 
from 84° to 54. But we fee evidently the effects of reflected 
heat in the afternoon obfervations, and the very low point in 
December was but for a {hort time; the next loweft was 13°. 
‘Phe mean heat of April was 51°3 ; the rain was 21.935. ) 

‘IV. On the Power of penetrating into Space by Tele- 

| {copes; with a comparative Determination of the Extent of 

J that Power in natural Vifion, and in Telefcopes of various 
Sizes and Conftructions; illuftrated by felecét Obfervations. 
By Witliam Herfchel, LL. D. F. R. 5S.’ 

This is a paper of fingular curidfity, truly carrying us ‘bes 
yond this vifible diurnal fphere.’ We muft, however, firft 
except againft the conclufion from our author’s experiment, 
that light is tranfparent. “The fucceflive candles only pre- * 
vented the rays from the firft being loft, aad thus rendered their 
¢ffects more ftriking. | ‘ 

It is difficult to feparate out author’s reafoning from his al=. 
gebraical language, yet we fhall endeavour to do it, though, 
by rendering his 6bfervations more intelligible; we may lofe 
fomewhat of their extraordinary accuracy. Optical writers 
have proved that an object is equally brizht at all diftances. 
This, our‘author properly obferves, is true only of its ¢ in- 
irinfic? brightnefs, not of its * ab/olute’ brightnefs, or the ab- 
foluté quantity of light emitted; for, as he remarks, the fun 
to an obferver in Saturn is intrintically as bright as to us, 
but it appears 100 times lefs, and is therefore 100 times 
lefs abfolutely bright. This diftin€tion muft be kept in view 
through the whole paper. The fame holds good in ftars: their 

~ abfolute brightnefs ts in the inverfe ratio of the fquares of their 
diftance, fo that ftars which are feven or eight times farther 
from us than Sirius, cannot be feen by the naked eye, and this 
1s confirmed by obfervation. 

It is furprifing that we fhould fee refleéted light at the di- 
ftance ot the Georgium Sidus, which is 1800 millions of miles, 
when, by diftance and reflection, it muft be 368 times lefs in- 
tenfe than with us; but felf-luminous bodies are feen at a 
much greater diftance; for the neareft fixed ftar is more than 
400,000 titnes farther from us than the fun. If we fuppofe 
the itars of the fecond magnitude at twice the diftance of thofe 
of the firlt, the difference of light appears, by algebraicat 
analyfis, mot proportionally lefs. Thus the difference between 
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the light of Sirius and 8 Tauri, a ftar of the fecond magni- 
tude, is not more than as 4 to 1; while that between the for- 
mer’and the fun is as 170,000 millions to.1. ‘The next diffe- 
rence between ftars of the fecond and third magnitude is only 
as 23 to 1; that between ftars of the fixth and feventh magni- 
tude only as 13 to.1. With the naked eye, and with objects- 
of no greater brightnefs than ftars, we cannot probably pene- 

trate farther into {pace 5 but clufters of ftars, which form ne- 

bulz, are feen at a ftill greater diftance, 

Our author next examines what further affiftance telefcopes 
can be expected to give. Some light muft be loft by pafling 
through the glaffes. In his “beft telefcope, not above .63 of 
the rays reach the eye: in a Newtonian refleCtor, witha dou- 
dle eye-glafs, not many more than .40. On examination, 
with one of our author’s twenty-feet Newtonian reflectors, 
made in 1776, he found that, with its affiftance, he could pe- 
netrate thirty-nine times farther into {pace tian with the naked 
eye, In this cafe, the ab/folutg not the mérinfc brightuels ig 
increafed. This leads Mr. Herfchel to the diftin@tion between 
agent ying and penetrating power, the latter of which only is 
poffeffed by the night-glaffes, which penetrate fix or feven times 
farther than the natural eye; and the great advantages of our 
author’s telefcopes arife from their combining the penetrating 
and magnifying power. Various inftances of the utility of 
occafionally increafing the one or other of thefe powers are fub+ 
joined, which can only be read with advantage in his own 
words. In fome circumftances, however, thefe powers inter- 
fere with each other ; and even the magnifying power has its 
maximum, fince, by extending it too far, obfcurity enfnes 
from magnifying the medium. In fome nights, when the air 
is full of vapqur, but not in the veticular ftate, there are 
{carcely any limits to the magnifying power. ‘Tlie penetrat- 
ing power may alfo, in our author’s Opinion, be greatly ex+ 
tended. His forty-feet réflector advances to 191.69, but he 
thinks it poffible to extend this power fo far as 500. Even 
with his reflector, allowing a ftar of the feventh magnitude to 
be vifible to the unaffifted eye, this telefcope will thow ftars 
of the 1342d magiatude ; but, when affifted by the united 
luftre of fidereal fyftems, it will penetrate 11} millions of mil- 
liou;s of millions of miles, exceeding 300,000 times the diftance 
of the nearcft fixed ftar! The range of fuch a telefcope mutt 
be of courfe extenfive beyond imagination, and to examing 
thefe immenfe diftances there are few favourable hours. Mr, 
Herfchel, from his journal, thinks that a year, which affords 
go or 100 of thefe hours, is very productive; and to ‘ {weep 
the heavens’ with his. twenty-feet reflector, would require 
14% of fuch produétive years; and, with the forty-feet re- 
&icétor, with the power of 1000, it will require 598 of fuch 
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years, leaving fo much of the fouthern hemifphere as will re- 
quire 213 years more, allowing only one fingle moment to look 
into each part of fpace. | | 

¢ V, A fecond Appendix to the improved Solution of a 
Problem in phyfical Aftronomy, inferted in the Philofophical 
Tranfations for the Year 1798, containing fome further Re- 
marks, and improved Formulz for computing the Coefficients 
A and B; by which the arithmetical Work is confiderably 
fhortened and facilitated. By the Rev. John Hellins, B. D. 
F. R. S. and Vicar of Potter’s Pury, in Northamptonthire.’ 

This excellent paper can only be examined with advantage 
in the volume. or : 

‘ VI. Account of a Peculiatsty in the Diftribution of the 
Arteries fent to the Limbs of flow-moving Animals ; together 
with fome other fimilar Facts. Ina Letter from Mr. Anthony 
Carlifle, Surgeon, to John Symmons, Efg. F. R. S.’ 

The diftribution of the blood-veffels, except in the fuperior. 
and inferior extremities, offers nothing very ftriking ; but, in 
thefe, the artety is divided at once into very many cylindrical 
branches, which often anaftomofe. The final caufe of this 
fingular arrangement is not clear. Our author thinks it is - 
conne¢ted with the power the animal has of keeping itfelf, for 
a long time, fufpended ; in other words, that it affifts the muf- 
cles in preferving their permanent contraction, without al- 
ternate relaxation. It feems more probably defigned to pre- 
vent obftructions, in confequence of the continued action of 
the mufcles, or their flow motion; for, in the more aétive 
bradypus, the B. tridaétylus, the divifion is much lefs minute. 

‘ VIL Outlines of Experiments and Inquiries refpeting 
Sound and Light. By Thomas Young, M. D. F.R.S. In 
a Letter to Edward Whitaker Gray, M. D. Sec. R. S.’ 

As the completion of Dr. Young’s purfuits on this fubjec& 
is yet at a diftance, he has here publithed fome of his conclu- 
fions, left, from accident, he may not be able to continue the 
inquiry. The fubjects are, 


¢ I. The meafurement of the quantity of air difcharged through 
an aperture. II. ‘The determination of the direétion and velocity 
of a ftream of air proceeding from an orifice. III. Ocular evi- , 
dence of the nature of found. IV. The velocity of found. V. 
Sonorous cavities. VI, The degree of divergence of found. VII. 
The decay of found. VIII. The harmonic founds of pipes. IX. 
The vibrations of different elaftic fluids. X. The analogy between 
light and found. XI. The coalefcence of mufical founds. XII, 
The frequency of vibrations conftituting a given note. XIIJ. The 
vibrations of chords. XIV. The vibrations of rods and plates. 
XV. The human voice. XVJ. The temperament of mufical in- 
tervals.’ P. 106, : | : | 
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It is impoffible to follow minutely experiments reduced to 
the form of tables, and difquifitions, which contain a large 
portion of mathematical sealinlinn and frequent reference to 
plates. We fhall, therefore, only notice a few of the moft 
ftriking or important paffages, which do not require fuch af- 
fiftance. . | 

On the fubje& of fonorous cavities, our author confirms . 
the obfervation of de la Grange, that founds are reflected with 
a velocity equal to that of their impulfe. When the walls of 
an unfurnifhed narrow room are parallel and {mooth, found is 
refle&ted from one to the other fide, and it takes place, as fre- 
quently in a fecond, as double the breadth of the room is con- 
tained in 1130 feet. The appropriate notes of a poom may be 
afcertained by fiaging the fcale in it, and will be found to de- 
pend on the proportion of its length or breadth, to 1130 feet. 

He oppofes the idea of the divergence of found, with great 
juflice, It is only furprifing that this opinion has prevailed fo 
long.. Sound, he thinks, ps in the duplicate ratio of the 
diftance, and, of courfe, the propofal of the improved form 
of the {peaking trumpet, to reprefent the logarithmic curve, is 
fallacious. In the tenth fection, on the analegy between light 
and found, Dr. Young offers fome remarks in favour of Eu- 
Jer’s fyftem of light being propagated by an etherial medium. 


‘ There are alfo one or two difficulties in the Newtonian fyftem, 
which have been little obferved, The firft is, the uniform velocity 
with which light is fuppofed to be projected from all luminous bo- 
dies, in confequence of heat, or otherwife. How happens it that, 
whether the projecting force is the flighteft tranfmiffion of eleétri- 
city, the friction of two pebbles, the loweft degree of vifible igni- 
tion, the white heat of a wind furnace, or the intenfe heat of the 
fun itfelf, thefe wonderful corpufcles. are always propelled with one 
uniform velocity ? For, if they differed in velocity, that difference 
ought to produce a different refraétion. But a ftill more infuper- 
able difficulty feems to accur, in the partial reflection from every 
refracting furface. Why, of the fame kind of rays, in every cir- 
cumftance precifely fimilar, fome fhould always be reflected, and 
others tranfmitted, appears in this fyftem to be wholly inexolicable. 
That a medium refembling, in many properties, that which . us been 
denominated ether, does really exift, is undeniably proved by the 
phznomena of ele¢tricity ; and the arguments againft the exiftence 
of fuch an ether throughout the univerfe, have been pretty fuffi- 
ciently anfwered by Euler. The rapid tranfmiffion of the electrical 
fhock fhows that the eleétrical medium is poffeffed of an elafticity as 
great as is neceflary to be fuppofed for the propagation of light. 
Whether the electric ether is to be confidered as the fame with the . 
luminous ether, if fuch a’ fluid exifts, may perhaps at fome future 
time be difcovered by experiment; hitherto I have not been able to 
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obferve that the refractive power of a fluid undergoes any changq 
by eleétricity. The uniformity of the motion of light in the fame 
medium, which is a difficulty in the Newtonian theory, favours the » 
admiffion of the Huygenian; as all imprefflions are known to be 
tranfmitted through an elaftic fluid with the fame velocity. It has_ 
been already fhown, that found, in all probability, has very. little - 
‘tendency to diverge: in a medium fo highly elaftic as the luminous _ 
ether muft be fuppofed to be, the tendency to diverge may be con. 
fidered as infinitely fmall, and the grand objection to the fyftem of — 
vibration will be removed. It is not abfolutely certain, that the — 
white line vifible in all direétions on the edge of a knife, in the ex~ 
periments of: Newton and of Mr. Jordan, was not partly occafion- 
‘ed by the tendency of light to diverge. Euler’s hypothefis, of the 
tranfmiffion of light by an agitation of the particles of the refrac. 
ing media themfelves, is liable to ftrong objections; according to 
this fuppofition, the refraétion of the rays of light, on entering the 
atmofphere from the pure ether which he defcribes, ought to bea 
million times greater than it is. For explaining the phenomena of” 

partial and total reflection, refraction, and inflection, nothing more 
is neceffary than to fuppofe all refracting media to retain, by their 
attraction, a greater or lefs quantity of the luminous ether, fo as to 
make its denfity greater than that which it poffeffes in a vacuum, 
without increafing its elafticity ; and that light is a propagation at ~ 
an impulfe communicated to this ether by luminous bodies: whe- — 
ther this impulfe is produced by a partial emanation of the ether, 
or by vibrations of the particles of the body, and whether thefe vi- 
brations are, as Euler fuppofed, of various and irregular magnitudes, 

or whether they are uniform, and comparatively large, remains to 
be hereafter determined. Now, as the direétion of an impulfe tranf- 
mitted through a fluid, depends on that of the particles in fynchro- 
nous motion, to which it is always perpendicular, whatever alters — 
the direétion of the pulfe, will infleét the ray of light. Ifa fmaller 
elaftic body ftrike againft a larger one, it is well known that the 
{maller is reflected more or lefs powerfully, according to the dif 
ference of their magnitudes: thus, there is always a reflection when 
the rays of light pafs from a rarer to a denfer ftratum of ether; and 
frequently an echo when a found ftrikes againft a cloud. A greater 
body ftriking a {maller one, propels it, without lofing all its motion’: 
thus, the particles of a denfer ftratum of ether do not impart the 
whole of their motion to a rarer, but, in their effort to proceed, 
they are recalled by the attraction of the refracting fubftance with 
equal force; and thus a reflection is always fecondarily produced, 
when the rays of light pafs from a denfer to a rarer ftratum,’ 


P, 125, 





* It has already been conjectured by Euler, that the colours of 
light confift in the different frequency of the vibrations of the lu- 
minous ether; it does not appear that he has fupported this opinion 
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by any argument ; but it is ftrongly confirmed, by the analogy be- 
tween the colours of a thin plate and the. fonda of a feries of or- 
gan-pipes. The phenomena of the colours of thin plates require, 
in the Newtonian fyftem, a yery complicated fuppofition, of an 
ether, anticipating by its motion the velocity of the corpufcles of 
light, and thus producing the fits of tranfmiffion and refle&iioat; 

and even this fuppofition does not much affift, the explanation. It 
appears, from the accurate analyfis of the phenomena which New- 
ton has given, and which has by no means been fuperfeded by amy 
later obfervations, that the fame colour recurs whenever the thick- 
nefs anfwers to the terms of an arithmetical progreflion. Now this 
is precifely fimilar to the produgtion of the fame found, by meams 


_ /of an uniform blaft, from organ-pipes which are different multiples 


of the fame length. Suppofing white light to be a continued im- 
pulfe or ftream of luminous ether, it may be conceived to act om 
the plates as a blaft of air does on the organ-pipes, and to prodmor 


, vibrations regulated in frequency by the length of the lines which 
~ are terminated by the two refracting furfaces. It may be objected 


that, to complete the analogy, there fhould be tubes, to anfwer to 
the organ-pipes : but the tube of an organ-pipe is only nece‘Tang am 
prevent the divergence of the impreffion, and in light there is Tittle 
or no tendency to diverge; and indeed, in the cafe of a refonant 
paflage, the air is not prevented from becoming fonorous by the li- 
berty of lateral motion. It would feem, that the determination 


‘of a portion of the track of a ray of light through any homoge- 


neous ftratum of ether, is fufficient to eftablith a length as a ‘bafis 
for colorific vibrations. ‘In inflections, the length of the track of a 
ray of light through the inflecting atmofphere may determine its wi- 


_ -brations: but, in this cafe, as it is probable thet there is a reflec- 


tion from every part of the furface of the furrounding atmofphere, 
contributing to the appearance of the white line in every direGion, 
in the experiments already mentioned, fo it is poflible that there may 
be fome fecond reflection at the immediate furface of the body it- 
felf, and that, by mutual reflections between thefe two furfaces, 
fometuing like the anguiform motion fufpeced by Newton may 
really take place; and then the analogy to thecolgurs of thin lates 
will be ftill ftronger. A mixture of vibrations, of ail poflible dre- 
quencies, may eafily deftroy the peculiar nature of each, and con- 
cur ina general effet of white light.” p. 128. 


On this fubje&t we can offer no remarks, as they would lead 
us to sonhderable and difproportioned digreffions. We may, 
however, obferve, that the advantages of Euler’s hypothefis, 
thus detailed, are partial only, and refer but to one point of the 
fubje&t. The difadvantages and the difcordance of this fyftem 
to numerous facts, wi!l be very obvious to the experienced 
philofopher ; but they appear to us to merit inveftigation ia the 
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difeuffion of the phenomena of light, which have again ate _ 
tracted no inconfiderable fhare of attention. : 

‘ TX. Experiments and Obfervations on the Light which is — 
fpontaneoufly emitted, with fome Degree of Permanency, — 
from eee Bodies. By Nathaniel Hulme, M. D. F. R. S&S © 
and A. S.’ 4 
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in 
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ae 


This is a pleafing and eps ee article, of which we : 


fhall offer a fhort analyfis. Dr. Hulme fhows very clearly, 
that the phofphorefcence of putrefcent animal fubftances is not, : 
as has been fuppofed, in proportion to the degree of putreface — 
tion, but that, in reality, it diminifhes the farther they are ad- — 
vanced to that ftate. This light, as many authors have lately ~ 


endeavoured to prove, appears alfo, from our author’s experi- 


xients, to be a conftituent part of the animal, and capable of. — 


being feparated from it, and added to any other body, chiefly 


fluid ones. Some fubftances have a power of extinguifhing 
the light. Thefe are, | 


‘1, Water alone. 2. Water impregnated with quicklime. 3. — 
Water impregnated with carbonic acid gas. 4. Water impregnated — 
with hepatic gas. 5. Fermented liquors. 6. Ardent fpirits. 7. 
Mineral acids, both in a conceytrated and diluted ftate. 8. Veo 
getable acids. 9. Fixed and volatile alkalis, when diffolved in wae 
ter. 10, Neutral falts: viz. faturated folutions of Epfom falt, of — 
eommon falt, and of falammoniac. 11. Infufions of chamomile * 
flowers, of long pepper, and of camphor, made with boiling-hot — 
water, but not ufed till quite cool. 12. lure honey, if ufed alone.” — 


P.171. 


The power of the neutral falts in preferving or extinguifhe © 
ing light, is peculiar. It depends on the proportion of falt, as! 
if fome folid particles were neceflary to refleét the light, while © 
too many obfcured it. One drachm of Epfom falt, in an — 
ounce of water, rendered the fluid luminous, when the light * 
of ‘fifhes was added: feven drachms obfcured it. We fay ob- 
feured, becaufe the light was not loft; for, when the folution 
was properly diluted, it was reftored. Motion feems to render — 
phofphorefcence more vivid, but at no time is it attended with 
heat. Cold, at leaft fo low as the freezing point, obfcures the . 
light, which is again reftored by thawing ; moderate heat, on 
the contrary, renders it more vivid; and, when light is col- 
leGted in a luminous ring on the top of a phial, warming it 
diffules the light in rays ftreaming downwards to the bottom, 
where it is apparently loft. Light is deftroyed, without reco= ~ 
very, by more violent heat; but the degree is not the fame in — 
different fubftances, or probably at different times: in general, | 
the ratio from 96° to 330°, feems requifite forthe purpofe.  __ 

The human body appears, at times, to annihilate the pho- _ 
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fphorefcence of bodies, at others to increafe it ; and this variety 
feems owing to the degree of heat of the body, and the time 
of application. The blood was rendered flightly juminous, 
but the light was of no long duration, and, when putrid, it 
appeared to be rejected with a repulfive force. The ferum, 
robavly asa faline fluid, was beautifully illuminated by her- 
ring-light. Milk was rendered luminous, but when four, the 
light was foon extinguifhed. Bile feemed fcarcely capable of 
retaining the light. Phofphorefcence, whether animal or vege- 
table, from rotten wood, appeared to be the fame. 

‘ X. Account of a Series of Experiments, undertaken with 
the View of decompofing the Muriatic Acid. By Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry.’ ? : 

The pretended difcovery of the radical of the muriatic acid 
by Girtanner, and the.refutation by Van Mons, mutt. be freth 
jn our reader’s recolleGtion. Mr. Henry has been alfo unfuc- 
eefsful, but without having made any pretenfions to the dif 
wovery. His modeft ‘ Account’ of his ‘ Series of Experi- 
ments’ demands our commendation. He employed the mu- 
riatic acid in the form of gas, as its pureft ftate, and ufed the. 
ele€trical fhock as the moft powerful agent. He found, how- 
ever, hydrogenous gas, after the fhocks had been received, and 
difcovered that the muriatic acid air {till contained water, in 
the proportion of 1.4 to roo cubic inches, though it had ftood 
on warm muriat of lime. This water furnifhed the hydro-~ 
gen, while its oxygen united with the muriatic acid, and acted 
on the mercury, which confined the airs. The really acid 
portion of muriatic gas was unaffefted. When the eleGtric 
thocks are paffed through a mixture of carbonated hydrogen, 
and muriatic acid gafes, their water is decompofed by the car- 
bon of the former, and the refult is carbonic acid and hydro« 
genous gafes. The carbon, therefore, though powerfully at- 
trative of oxygen, could not feparate it from the muriatic 
acid; fo that, if the latter be an oxygenated fubftance, no re» 
spent yet known is powerful enough to gente, Asp union. 
| : Henry was equally unfuccefsful in his analyfis of fluoric 
acid. 

‘ XI. On a new fulminating Mercury. By Edward How, 


and, Efq. F. R. S.’ 


Mr. Howard's memoir is a very interefting one. The come 
pofition of this powder we fhall firft notice. 


* One hundred grains, or a greater proportional quantity, of 


‘Quickfilver (not exceeding 500 grains) are to be diffolved, with heat, 


in a meafured ounce and a half of nitric acid. This folution be- 
ing poured cold upon two meafured ounces. of alcohol, previou/ly in- 


#toduced into any convenient glafs veffel, a moderate heat is to be 


applied until an efferyefcence is excited, A white fume then be- 
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gins to undulate on the furface of the liquor; and the pores will 
be gradually precipitated, upon, the ceffation of action and re-aétion, & 
The -precipitate is to be immediately colleéted on a Glens ) 
wafhed with diftilled water, and carefully dried in a heat not ot 
exceeding that of a water bath. The immediate edulcoration of th 
powder is material, becaufe it is liable to the re-actiom of the nit 
acid; and, whilft any of that acid adheres to it, it is very faba 
to the influence of light. Let it alfo be cautioufly remem : 
that ‘the mercurial folution is to be poured upon the sleohald 
P. 214, é B ra 

This powder fulminates on concuffion by the electrical fe 
fhock, and by a fpark from flint and fteel. Its power is more fr 
than double that of gunpowder, but its influence is not fo ex. 
tenfive. Four grains of gas only are feparated, which cann 
account for the force of the explofion, fo that probably aa 
of the mercury is reduced, and fcattered in vapour. The gat 
was a mixture of carbonic acid and nitrogen gafes. 

‘Fhe principal re-agents which decompofe this gas, are thé 
nitric, the muriatic, and the fulphuric acids, the laft of which 
“occafions an explofion, if concentrated, at the moment af 
contact. 


‘ Upon the whole, I truft it will be thought reafonable to con is 
clude, that the mercurial powder is compofed of the nitrous ether, §- 
ized gas, and of oxalate of mercury with excefs of oxygen. 4 

‘ 1ft, Becaufe the nitric acid converts the mercurial powder eNe 
tirely into nitrous gas, carbonic acid gas, acetous acid, and at 
of mercury. 

* adly, ‘Becaufe the dilute fulphuric acid refolves it into an une § Me 
inflammable oxalate of niercury, and feparates from it a gas refem- 9 Pa 
bling that into which the fame acid refolves the nitrous vetheriaed th 
gas. 

* 3dly; Becanfe an uninflammable oxalate is likewife left, after . 
ibe muriatic acid has converted a part of it into fublimate. | - ocr 

* 4thly, Becaufe it cannot be formed by boiling nitrate of mer; § Pr 
- cury in dulcified fpirit of nitre; although a very inflammable Ox ho 
late is by this means produced. ! poi 

‘ sthly, Becaufe the difference of the produ& of gas, -from the pd 
fame meafures of alcohol and nitrous acid, with and without me Ha 
cury in folution, is not trifling; and, 

‘ 6thly, Becaufe nitrogen gas was generated during its combus mo 
tion in the glafs globe. 

‘ Should my conclufions be thought warranted by the reafons I fen 
have adduced, the theory of the combuftion of the mercurial pow — 
der will be obvious to every chemift. The hydrogen of the oxali¢” bea 
acid, and of the etherized gas, is firft united to the oxygen of the § bef 
oxalate, forming water; the carbon is faturated with oxygen, form= 
ing carbonic acid gas; and a part, if not the whole, of the nitrogea” Mir 
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of the etherized gas, is feparated in the ftate of nitrogen gas; both 
which laft gafes, it may be recollected, were after the explofion pre- 
fent in the glafs globe. The mercury is revived, and, I prefume, 


thrown into vapour; as may well be-imagined, from the immenfe 


quantity of caloric extricated, by adding concentrate fulphuric acid. 
fo the mercurial powder.’ . P, 222. 


The proportions feem to be of pure oxalic acid about 


'a13,0f mercury nearly .6§ ; and of nitrous etherized gas and 


excefs of oxygen .14. This powder takes fire at the tempe- 
rature of 368° of Fahrenheit, and will explode in vacuo, — It 
feems, from experiment, not likely to be ufeful in grenades 


from its limited {phere of action, ‘but may probably be of fer- 


vice in deftroying cannon. 

The sea: journal for 1799, as ufual, concludes 
the volume. The mean height of the out-door thermomeyer 
was 48°.5, of Six’s 47°.9, of the barometer 29.84; and the 
dpentity of rain only 19.66 inches. The mean heat of April - 

$44° nearly. ‘The year was undoubtedly very cold. The 
thermometer was never above 77° in June and July, and this 
only in the morning, when it is evidently influenced by the re- . 
flected fun. On the afternoon of thefe days it was only 67°. 
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dn Insroduéion to Harmony. By William Shield. 4to. 18s. 


Beards. Robinfons. 1800. 


FROM the acknowledged profeffional talents and expe- 
rience of the author, this work has been for fome time in:- 
patiently expected by mufical profeffors; nor do we believe 
that expectation of ufeful information on the art and practice 
of mufic will be difappointed. 

The two principal cenfiderations which fhould neceffarily 
occupy the mind of the critical examiner of a work like the 
prefent are, firft, the importance of the fubje@&; and fecondly, 
how far the author has fulfilled the promiies made in his pro- 


polals or title-page. 


. Mr. Shield medeftly calls his work ‘ an Introduction to 
Harmony,’ which is frequentl? another phrafe for preface ; 
and the import of which, in its moft legitimate fenfe, can no 
more imply a complete fyftem, theory, or treatife, on mufic, than 
the veftibule of a building or the avenue to it can be the repre- 
fentative of the whole ftruéture ; and, for the importance of 
what is promifed (to continue the parallel) as the avénue to a 
beautiful building is generally planted in fuch a manner as (hall 
beft delight the eye of thofe who approach it, fo our ingenious 
author has prefented to the view of his reader, the moft pro- 
Minent and alluring features of his art, concealing deformities, 
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whether Of fituation, petty offices, or old buildings ; and 
in his work, quitting grammatical and elementary drynefs, 
has plunged at once into the elegance and refinements of the 
great mafters, whofe genius and feience have extended thé 
limits, and embellifhed the whole circumference of mufic, 

Taking it for granted, we fuppofe, that the reader has not 
the Aorn-book or gamut to learn, the author has not given a 
neral fcale of mufical founds, from the two extremes of high # 
and low, that are ufed in compoiition for different voices and § 
inftruments. What he terms the /cale, is only a few fteps of 
the mufical ladder: eight notes afcending and r Piste: from 
Ctoc. 

Nor have we a time-table, or any rule given for meafurin 
the duration of the notes and refts whieh he ufes ; though, 
in the firft part of his work, every {pecies of note is employed, 
except the demifemiquaver. But as this traét is only ftyled 
an introduction to 4armony, not melody, which depends ¢ 
meafure and accent, the author perhaps forgot the time-td 
or thought it unneceffary in the difcuffion of harmony. | 
if the reader of this ingenious publication fhould not be w 
acquainted with the aliquot parts of a femibreve, the many ex 
cellent examples of compofition interfperfed through the work 
in illuftration of its rules, would afford him littie pleafure ot 
profit in folitary ftudy. 

After the fhort account of the fcale, and the intervals com 
tained in the natural octave, Mr. Shield proceeds immediately 


; 8 : 
to the common chord major of Ss and its products of 6th 









and 8. i 

We have next the fcale and common chord minor, with its 
inverfions. : 

After this we have a clear account of the high crime and 
mifdemeanor of two fifths and two eighths, with the methods of | 
avoiding them. 

We are glad Mr. Shield prefers calling the fharp 7th of a 
key the /eading note, rather than the fenfible note. Though nile 
Senfible is very elegant and expreffive in French, it does not ni 
turalife well in Englith. Sen/ble is a term equivocal in out 
tongue, and generally applied to the mind, when operated upon 
by the fenfes. We cannot fay that a note is /enfible without 
perfon#ying it. A /en/itive plant is fuppofed to have feeling from 
its fhrinking at the touch; but this cannot be faid of a note; 
which may excite fenfation and feeling in the hearer, but not 
poffefs either itfelf. The fhatp 7th is a piquant fimulating 
found, which awakens attention and intereft in the hearer more | 
than any other difcord; and, if /eading note fhould not fufs 
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ficiently exprefs its effeéts, we fee no reafon. why it may not 


be termed the exciting or nen: note, in order to avoid 
the adoption of a Gallicifm which the idiom of our language 
refufes to ratify. Bias a ; 

In page 10 we have an exhibition of a feries of 6ths which 
may be fafely played or fung, ‘ by placing the minor fcale 
above the major.’ 3ds and 6ths, though called imperfe& con- 
cords, are the only intervals that can o borne in regular fuc- 


- . ceffion. 


In p. 11, bar 7, in the fecond violin, there is an error in the 
prefs: the d was never meant by the compofer of that ingeni- 
ous fragment, but B; which not only completes the feries of 
6ths, but avoids two o€taves with the bafe, 

We are glad Mr. Shield has not indulged dilettante idle- 
nefs, by totaily a the tenor clef. Whoever is unac- 


--quainted with the tenor fcales is not only unable to read a {core 


of the prefent time, but all mufic for keyed inftruments com- 
ofed forty or fifty years ago; and foreign mutfic in general 
comes a cypher, as unintelligible as Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
particularly the vocal mufic of Italy. The {core of F rench 
operas at prefent, and the harpfichord leffons of Germany, 





till within thefe ten years, were all written and printed in tenor 


clefs. 
The firft and principal difcozd, the 7th, is well explained . 


: ‘ oil as Ok! eae 
and illuftrated, p, 12, as are its derivatives of : and 4, with its 


; 7 
inverfion of 4. 


Page 16. The author has fligmatifed two pafiages for which 
we can fee no reafon. We always thought it allowable to 
move from one part of a common chord to another, if otaves 
were avoided. 

‘Mr. Shield has made good ufe of a Ruffian air with refpe& 
to allowances and difallowances of fucceflive fifths. 

At p. 22 a very important leffon is given for ftudents to 
praGtife in all keys. ‘This the French call /a régle d: l’odtave, 
or rule for accompanying the oCtave afcending and defcending. 
This harmonic formula, according to Rouffeau, was firft pub- 
lithed by M. Delaire in 1700. It is a rule which, at agoung 


- mufician’s fingers’ ends, would enable him to accompany with- 
out figures any modern compofition in which there is no ex- 


traneous modulation. 

Page 25. The author begins a new and ufeful expedient for 
teaching thorough-bafs to performers on inftruments, which 
are chiefly confined to the melody of a fingle part, and in- 
capable of playing chords. The figuring preludes for treble 


‘inftruments, in the afcending and defcending fcales, is weil 
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imagined. It has not} as far as we know, been attemptéd be« , 


fore. In all the books of inftructions for the violin and Gera. 
san flute that we have feen, the rules and precepts:are wholly, 
confined tothe performance of melody, or a fingle part, with: 


out informing the ftudent whence that melody is derived. The 





reducing melody to chords is a ufeful expedient in teaching ac+, 


companiment on keyed-inftruments, for which, all treatifes ‘ie iy 


yo, 


harmony feem written. A violoncello player particular 
wants thorough-bafs in accoinpanying recitatives; but this 
nevet feems to have been thought of in teaching that inftru- 


which Mr. Shield has given for the violin and flute-will do — 


: on 


‘ment.. The harmony of the feales, afcending and defcending,, 


. 


nearly as well for the violoncello and hautbois. | . 
Page 28. We have the gth and its actompaniments ex~ _ 
plained. In a note at the bottom of this page Mr. Shield gives 


an importance to this difcord from fome high but anohymous — ~ 
Nor can w@ pofli- — 


works of Correlli ¢ till he fully comprehends every treatment — 


authority, to which we cannot fubfcribe. 
bly affign any reafon for kis fixing on the gth, in preference to 
every other difcotd, for a young compofer to ftudy in the 


he has given to it; and then, if he has genius, he might begin 
to compofe.’ .The gth is neither the moft agreeable, the moft. 
difficult to treat, nor the moft frequently wanted of all the difs. 


cords—upon what then caf this great inan’s opinion be erected? 


Tc has been faid in a book of maxims, that ‘ the opinions of 
men of great abilities are refpeCtable before they have given 


their reaions for them ; but a/terwards they are upon a level. 


with the opinions of other men: for they will then depend upon 
reafons for fupport. not upon the authority of the chara@er.’ 

The examples Mr. Shield has given of the treatment of the 
gth on the three fubfequent pages are very good. 

But after bowing down to this great authority with refpect to 
the fuperior importance of the gth, in the preliminary adver- 
ufement to the fecond part, Mr. Shield obliges his readers to 
renounce all authority in judging ‘of the compofitions he has 
feleéted to illuftrate his precepts. ‘ Compofitions (fays he, p. 
33) are frequently over-rated and undervalued by prejudices 
therefore it appeared to me to be the moit liberal plan, to let 


every ‘iufical illuftrative example recommend itfelf iby tts own 


intrinfic merit, and not by the name of the author.’ 

Whether Mr. Shield beftows praife, or (which feldom hap- 
pens) cenfure on profeffors, he never mentions the perfon im- 
plied or alluded to. This fuppreffion of names is teafing, and 
anfwers no purpofe where praife is given, and, for aught we 
know to the contrary, may be due. If Athenzus, in his mif- 
cellany of fragments, had concealed the names of authors whom: 
he cites,.pofterity would have been deprived of: much fatisfac- 


tion. His compilation is now become invaluable, by preferving 
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e+ §  otonly beautiful paffages to be found no where elfe, butalfo 
Tats the names of the writers.’ Mr. Shield calls his work an har~ 
ly: monica! mifcellany, and our defcendants may with to know the 
ha: o names of authors of many {pecimens of excellence in various 
he ftyles of compofition ; particularly that inferted, p. 34, as 4 
C+ f= model of grave, folémn, and grateful harmony, which muft 
a -§ | delight all thofe who.can mount up to times when true fime 
'Y:. @  pilicity could pleafe the learned as well as the ignorant. | 2 
ns The /anétas, inferted p. 36, is a-ftronger inftance of good 
U-- §  fenfe and propriety in the author of it, than ingenuity of com- 
2 pofition. | ' 
do Part II. The fcale of intervals at the beginning of this 
*/ part will be very ufeful to a young mufical ftudent; and 
se pethaps if the fynonimous founds on keyed-inftruments ,had 
Css been linked together by a femi-circle or ligature thus, c% db, 
Us 


re 
f- § ,¢*eb, &c. the identity would have been ftill more manifeft. 
_ @ eee 38. In treating of major and minor femitones, the 
nt 


otes, we fear, will puzzle tle text. Perhaps the tyro would 
underftand the following fimple rule :, the /ame note made ac 


eu cidentally flat, fharp, or natural, is a mindr femitone, (to fay 
oft. why requires ratios ;) when the note changes place from a ime 
rs to a fpace, or {pace to a line, it is a major femitone. | 
de In the next page, the fubje€t of intervals is further purfued in 
of avery clear and ufeful manner. 
st Page 40. The 4th madea difcord by the 5th is very well ex- 
rel: plained and exemplified: The objectionable ways of taking 
6% thefe chords at D E F might be eafily avoided by taking the 
h chords in a different part of the inftrument. And the author, 
he after difcovering the malady, fhould perhaps have prefcribed a 
cure. Begin with C uppermoft and all will be well. 
fo Page 41. Paffages for different inftruments drawn from the 
- harmony of the fcale, afcending and defcending. An ad- 
=. mirable expedient for teaching thorough-bafs to treble inftrus 
RK ments, or fuch bafe inftruments as ulually play only fingle 
notes. > 
oes The four next pages contain excellent leffons of accompani- 
let ment for all the beit inftruments in ufe. We only object, 
vt fp. 43, to the author’s confining the term relative entirely te 
5 minor keys a 3d below the major. But all keys are relative 
Fr that have one or more notes in common with two chords: as 
ne ‘Not only A, but E-F and G are relatives to C. And we think 
a . Mr. Shield has copied Rameau and Rouffeau with rather too 
ife inuch fervility in pp. 44 and 45: firft, in accompanying the : 
mF SCWith an 8th; fecondly, in the titles given to the 4th and the 6th 
c= 8 ofa key, or inverfion of the chord of the 7th: calling them the 
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great and fmall 6th. “Thefe titles have never been given by 


- the Italians or the Englith to fuch chords, The § is the ap- 


propriate chord to the 4th and major 7th of every key, afcend- 


ing ; and the ‘ major, the chord of the 2d of every key. If, in. 


full harmony, the 2d were accompanied by the 6 and 8th, it 


would be apt -to involve both the compofer and player in two 
Sths between the bafs and one of the other parts. 

Page 46. Highly praifeworthy ; get aa the defcending 
chromatic fcale in treble and bafs. We fhall 
where have the accompaniment to the a/cending chromatic 
fcale. | 
~ We are’now arrived at what the author calls a * Repertory 


of chords and cadences, from the unifon to the thirteenth,’ 


which he prefaces in the following manner. 


‘I have lately met with an excellent little treatife on harmony, © 


the reading of which has given me both pleafure and information 


the title is dated 1731, confequently it contains many exploded® 
doétrines, but it likewife contains principles which will be the bafis — 


of theory in 1800, or any other century. 

‘ The author’s biographers inform us that he became a pedant in 
the latter part of his life, and only valued the abftrufe part of the 
{cience ; but, in the abovementioned work, he has condefcended to 
explain his theory in fuch plain terms, that I have preferred his rules 
and examples, for the management of the unifon, to my own.’ P. 47. 


This excellent little book, of which our author boafts the - 


difcovery, is not a very uncommon work in the libraries of 
muficians, and has, we believe, been defcribed by Hawkins and 
Burney in their hiftories. It went at firft under the name of 
lord Cornbury, a fcholar of Dr. Pepufch; and his lordfhip, 


from his fuperior knowledge of the Englith language to his _ 
Pim ; but | 
the doétrine was always fuppofed to be that of the learned or- — 


mafter, may have drawn it up as it was dictated to 


ganift of the charter-houfe. | | 
In the note * at the bottom of p. 48 there are fome prohi- 
bitions for which we are neither told, nor can we difcover, a 
reafon ; particularly that which forbids ¢ the going from the 
—_ to the 6th major.’ ' 
rom 49 to §2. We have here excellent leffons of thorough- 
bafs for the violin. We would only with, at the top of p. 50, 


that the word retards were changed to /uffains or continues, — 


The bafs is a bound appoggiatura. Gracing the bafs when it is 
the foundation of the harmony becomes jargon ; but that is not 
the cafe here. ) 


At the top of p- 51 a tharp is wanting to g in the treble 


probably elfe-. 
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chord; and at the bottom, the notation of the tranfient fhake is 
inaccurate. In rapid movements, there is not time for four 
notes : the firft fhould be fuppreffed, and the fhake begin upon 
the note itfelf. 7 

The laws of harmony are purfued arege all the figures 
and combinations of chords, and pra€tical leflons of thorough- 
bafs given for the chief inftruments in ufe, to p. 57, where 
fragments of harmony are offered, of which fome are curious, 
At p. 58, top, the ‘ trifling alteration’ propofed, is not trivial 
in its effects: it has lengthened the meafure from fix bars to 
eight, and rendered a pretty paflage heavy, correétly dull, and 
unmeaning. | 

59 is a very ufeful page, furnifhed by ‘ an excellent German 
writer.’ But Mr. Shield is conftant in concealing the names 
of authors whom he cites or alludes to, in order, we fuppofe, 
not to offend the living by praifing the dead, or the memory of — 
the dead, by encomiums on the living.. As far as p. 59 no 
compofer or mufical writer is mentioned, except Handel once. 
But an implication now and then efcapes the author, not difh- 
cult for the prefent profeffors to difcover in the midit of all his 


. purpofed concealment. 


Page 60. Here we have difcords unprepared. Thefe, the 
reader fhould be informed, are by the Italians called 4 pedale ; 
as at the cadences in Corelli’s and Geminiani’s folos, where 
tafto folo occurs, and where the chords are only played by the 
violin, while the right hand of the harpfichord player gives . 


nothing but the oétave of the bafs. 
_ By the fragments which Mr. Shield quotes from different 


mafters, he has convinced us of his having kept good company 
in his mufical reading and practice, not eonfining himfelf to 
old authors, nor taking his examples from thezr works alone; 
yet never lofing his refpect for them. We have in this treatife 
all the modern combinations and bold licenfes which great and 
original genius has dared to hazard; moft of which have been 
adopted, and, as the French exprefs it, fazt fortune (made their 


fortune). 
We cannot, however, quite agree with Mr. Shield in the 


difference he makes, p. 68, between the chords of the 7 and 4. 


In his example of the firft, the 4th cis but an appoggiatura of 
that fingle note; and inthe fecond there is an appoggiatura of 


the whole chord. The 7 here is one of the many modern licenfes 
which are now become rules. Forty years ago the harmony 


of the 4. was fometimes continued in German fymphonies 


| during whole bar, furprifing every hearer and offending 


many. 


La 
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Page 65. Some good regulations are propofed in the mans 
ner of figuring baffes for accompaniment; but it is unfortunate 
for thorough-bafs ‘players, that after fuch pains have lately 
been taken to fimplify the rules and regulate the figures repre. 
fentative of chords, no bafies in printed mutic are now 

figured ; but in fongs, to preclude the neceffity of learning the - 
rules of praGtical hatmony, an accompaniment for the piano. 
forte, harp, and guitar, is given in notation inftead of figures, 

The author, im hafty writing, employs more than once 
the expreflion of reffing ba/s ; would it not be better, and lefs 
equivocal, when the rohing-prefs is again fet to work, to fay a 
fuftained, holding, or continued bafs‘ A refting bafs may be — 
miftaken for a bafs at re/?. 

Mr. Shield, by writing appoggiaturas in large notes, renders 
it neceflary to figure them; which is a new practice. P. 68, . 
line 1, the appoggiatura in the chird fragment which precedes 
the d, is of equal importance with thoie in large notes; yet _ 
Mr. Shield has not figured it. | % 

The three pages, 70, 71, and 72, are very well occupied by 
expedients for avoiding a fuccefiion of Sths. Perhaps p.73 
might have been better employed than by burlefquing recitative; 
but as the author, farther on, makes the amende honorable to 
this important fpecies of dramatic. mutic, we fhall quit his 
piece of humour with a {mile inftead of a frown, : 

The beautiful fragments given pp. 77 and 79 fhould not 5 | 
pear as foundlings, and fatherlets. Hereawe have again to o 
ject to the provoking fyftem of concealing names. 

Part LU. P. 85 to 88. On recitative. Upon this fubjed, the 
author has candidly and judicioufly quoted the late Mr. Brown, 
whofe obfervations on dramatic mutic in Italy were profound, 
and his feeling exquifité. Mr. Shield laments the not being 
able to allow room for Mr. Brown’s whole letter; and we 
nnite-in the lamentation from that portion of it which Mr. 
Shield has inferted, together with two pages of admirable 
fpecimens of recitative accompanied. Mr. Shield has likewife 
not only given excellent fpecimens of cantadile, but two of 
bravura, without any previous indication of them. But -mue' 
ficians, as well as painters, fhould know the hands of great 
mafters at the firft glance. 

The smitations which Mr. Shield fo juftly admires, at the 
bottom of ». or, for their ingenuity, have a defect in accentiof 
which the woung ftudent fhould be apprifed: the great author 
of the quarietto has certainly, from inadvertence or a capricious 
defign, introduced a paffage into a triple-time movement, which 
manifefily belongs to common-time. The accents ofthe two 
ath bars.come wrong, and on different parts of each.of theft 

ars. ; ; 
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Upon-examining with delicht the trio of Conrade the good, 


we cannot help returning once more to the charge, and ex~ 


claiming to Mr, Shield, * Why, in the name of myftery, keep 
out of tight the name of the author of that exquilite com- 
fition?? There may be reafons for fuppreffing cenfure, but 
well-deferved praife may fafely be beftowed. 
The inftructions given, p.-95, for writing for wind inftru- 


. ments, will greatly enlighten a young compofer. And the 


twenty-feven modulations, chiefly extraneous, and difficult to 
bring about without offending the ear, will be a curious and 
ufeful ftudy for thofe who with to explore unbeaten paths in 
the regions of harmony. 

Betides fcarce and curious compofitions, Mr. Shield has fur- 
nifhed his work with many pleafing productions of a more 
familiar kind. 

’ The elaborate accompaniments given at p. 100, to * Oh! 
ponder well,’ in the Beggar’s Opera, in the true ferious opera 


 ftyle, are very ingenious ; but this old tune, tricked up in fo 
_ elegant a manner, is not the original air, which is in triple-time, 


and the new edition of it in common-time. It is doubtlefs a 
better melody, and better accompanied, than that printed in the 
firft editions of the Beggar’s Opera, 1729; but whether it 
would have been more approved by Gay, whofe defign was to 

burle/que the Italian opera, we know not. The merit of Dr. 

Pepufch’s fimple baffes to thefe national and vulgar tunes, is 

not only in fcience but propriety, as they neither difguife the 

melody, nor obfcure the words. Played upon inftruments, or 

fung to ferious words, the lamentable village and ftreet drawl 
would be loft, nor would the § poor babes im the wood’ ever be 
thought of. . 

- Though, in general, we much refpect the oracle alluded to 

by our author, p. 107, yet we cannot implicitly fubmit to its 

decree concerning médulation. * I imagined (fays Mr. Shield), 
that it could not exift without a change of key. But an oracle 

fays, ** Modulation is the art of rightly ordering the melody of 


a fingle part, or the harmony of many parts ; either keeping-in 


one key, or in pafling from one key to another.” * God fave 
great George our king,’ is given on this extenfive plan as an 
example of modulation, in which there is no real modulation 
according to the prefent acceptation of the word., If one great 
mafter were detired by another to fit down to a keyed-inftru- 
ment and modulate, his hearers would be much difappointed if 
he confined his harmony to one key only. According to the 
oracle, modulation is melody, harmony, mufic—it is every 
thing, and nothing. But the import of the-word in the prefent 
muiical technica, is as well underftood as that of flat, tharp, 
¢rotchet, or quaver. Books have been written on modulation, 


L 3 
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and rules for pafling from one key to another, relative or exe 
traneous. ‘The oracle’s definition is fuch as a man of letters 
erhaps would give, who is wholly ignorant of mufic. But | 
Mr. Shield was t6o humble and fubmiffive to authority in 
adopting fuch an unfcientific definition in preference to his.own » 


conception, which was juft, fhort, and intelligible to every tyro ~ 


in thorough-bafs or compofition. The verb to modulate, may, — 
in carelefs language, be extended to a change of chord, oreven — 
fingle note ; but as a technical word among muficians, itis, we ~ 
believe, generally underftood, as Mr. Shield imagined, @ change 
of key. Every accidental flat or fharp in a mufical com- | 
pofition, if accompanied by a bafs, is modulation. The word 
is perhaps nearly fynonimous with tranfition. 

Pages 116 and 117 contain an inedited ftudied cadence, per~ 
formed at Bach and Abel’s concert, to an admired concertante, 
and to an admiring audience. We mutt not fay by whom this 
ingenious cadence was compofed left it fhould divulge a fecret 
which the author of the work before us fo feduloufly tries ta 
preferve. | 3 

At p. 118 we have a pretty imitation of a Ruffian air, adapi- 
ed to the piano-forte. And at 119, the famous Swifs air, the 
Rans des Vaches. 

120. The rough {core of ¢ the foldier tired of war’s alarms,’ 
with the author’s corrections and cancels. 121. Vocal di- 


yifions from vo folcando and other bravura airs for the exercife 


of the voice. ) 

122. Numerous examples of equivocal modulation, or m 
dern enharmonic, extremely ufeful in thefe our days of licen- 
tious changes of keys, Exercifes of the fame kind for the 
violoncello or tenor. , | 

124. An exercife containing abrupt modulations for the 
violin, with a modulation which has a peculiar enharmonic 
change in it for the violin or tenor, with inftructions for the 
fhifts and fingering. 
_ Upon the whole, though this introdu€&tion may not. be 
deemed a regular treatife of either practical or theoretical 
mufic, nor found to include a// the elements of mufic in gene- 
ral, or the practice of any particular inftrument complete ; yet 
we may fay with truth, that it contains more mifcellaneous 
and ufeful knowledge of compofition, and the praétice of 
almoft every fpecies of inftrument moft in ufe, than any other 
book of inftruction which has come to our hands, 
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Effays, Political, Economical, and Philofophical. By Benjamin 
Count y Rumford, Knight of the Orders of the White Eagle, 
&c. Vol. II, 8vo. 8s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


THE fecond volume of thefe Effays is not-lefs interefting 
than the former *: in a philofophical view it is more fo, fince 
it contains fome valuable additions to the former ftock of 
fcience, applicable to the moft ufeful purpofes. 

- The fixth effay, the firft of'the prefent volume, is on the 
management of fire and the ceconomy of fuel. It is needlefs 
to enlarge on the utility of the inquiry, fince, in yom places, 
fuel is with great difficulty procured, while fome philofophers 
have fuppofed, that even the mineral ftrata which afford it 
may at no great diftance from the prefent period be exhaufted. 


In another view the obje& is important. When no more heat 


than what may be neceffary for the operation is procured, and 
the whole is confumed, not only the large proportion fo in- 
jurious to the domeftics employed, and to the health of the in- 
habitants of large cities, is prevented from adding to the heat 
of the air, but the vapours which increafe the injury are de- 


ftroved. If alfo the fmoke could be blended with the fteam, 
in the fecond operation of heating the water in the upper 


boilers, much of its deleteriousnature might be deftroyed, with- 
out any diminution of its heat, as the water, depofited on cooling 
the fteam, would abforb the carbonic acid air in the vapour. 
Great are the advantages arifing from our author’s cecono- 
mical contrivances.. They reduce the quantity of fuel to 4, 


_ and fometimes even to +4 of what is ordinarily confumed ; and 


this is effected not only by preventing the efcape of the fmoke 
and compelling it to communicate its heat before it efcapes, 
but by interpoting non-conductors of heat between the boilers, 
as well as the various canals through which the heated fmoke 
or fteam paffes, and the open air. The beft and moft con- 
venient non-conduétors is common air; but this is a fubject 
with which our readers are fufficiently acquainted, from two 
papers by count Rumford, publifhed in the Philofophical 
Tranfadtions, noticed in our LXIIId volume, p. 321, and in 
our VIIth, N. A. p. 69, refpectively. 

In the third chapter, the count gives a fummary of the 
do&trine of condu€tors of heat, and adduces an experiment to 
fhow that fteam is not one of thefe, “ 


‘ That fteam is not a conductor of heat, I proved by the fol- 
lowing experiment: A large globular bottle being provided, of very 
thin and very tranfparent glafs, with a narrow neck, and its bottom 
drawn inward fo as to form a hollow hemifphere about fix inches in 
diameter ; this bottle, which was about eight inches in diameter exter- 





* See our a Vol. New Arr. p. 319. 
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nally, being filled with cold water, was placed in a fhallow difh, or 
rather plate, apes ten inches in diameter, with a flat bottom formed 
of very thin fheet brafs, and raifed upon a tripod, and which con- 


tained a fall quantity (about % of an inch in depth) of water; 
a {pirit lamp being then placed under the middle of this plate, ina — 

very few minutes the water in the plate began to boil, and the hollow 
formed by the bottom of the bottle was filled with clouds of fteam, — 


which, after circulating in it with furprifing rapidity four or five 


minutes, and after forcing out a good deal of air from under the bot~ 


tle, began gradually to clear up, At the end of eight or ten mihutes 
(when, as I fuppofed, the air remaining with the fteam in the hollow 
cavity formed by the bottom of the bottle, had acquired nearly the 


fame.temperature as that of the fieam) thefe. clouds totally difappear= 


ed ; and, though the water continued to boil with the utmoft violence, 
the contents of this hollow cavity became fo perfectly invifible, and 


fo little appearance was there of fteam, that, had it not been for the — 
ftreams of water which were continually, running down its fides, E A 
‘ fhould almoft. have been tempted to doubt whether any {team was 


actually generated. 
‘ Upon lifting up for an inftant one fide of the bottle, and letting 
in a {maller quantity of cold air, the clouds inftantly returned, and 


continued circulating feveral minutes with gréat rapidity, and then ° 


gradually difappeared as before. . This experiment was repeated fe- 
veral times, and always with the fame refult ; the fteam always be 
coming vifible when cold ait was mixed with it, and afterwards res 
covering its tranfparency when, part of this air being expelled, that 
which remained acquired the temperature of the fteam. : 


* Finding that cold air introduced under the bottle caufed the — 


{team to be partially condenfed, and clouds to be formed, I was de- 
firous of feeing what vifible effe&ts would be produced by intro- 


ducing a cold folid body under the bottle. I imagined that if fteam 
was a conductor of heat, fome part of the heat in the fteam pafling .. 


out of it into the cold body, clouds would of courfe be formed ; but 
I thought if fteam.was a non-conduétor of heat,—that is to fay, if 


ene particle of fteam could not communicate any part of its heat to 


its neighbouring particles, in that cafe, as the cold body could only 
affect the particles of fteam actually in contaé with it, no cloud 
would appear; and the refult of the experiment fhowed that fteam 
is in fact a non-conductor of heat; for, notwithftanding the cold 


body ufed in this experiment was very large and very cold, being a ~ 


folid lump of ice nearly as large as an hen’s egg, placed in the 


middle of the hollow cavity under the bottle, upon a fimall tripod or - 


ftand made of iron wire; yet as foon as the clouds which were, 
formed in coniequence of the unavoidable introduétion of cold aif. 


in lifting up the bottle to introduce the ice, were diffipated; which. s 
foon happened, the fteam became fo perfectly tran{parent and in- 
vifible, that not the fmalleft appearance of cloudinefs was to be feen © 


any where, not even about the ice, which, as it went on to melt, 
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appeared as clear and as tranfpareat as a piece of the fineft rock 
cryftal.’ >. 61, | 

We are not, however, convinced that the circumftances in 


‘that experiment will bear him fully through his conclufion. 


Steam we know will become tranfparent when confined, and 
clouds enfue on the admiffion of cold air ; but the clouds feeia 
to arife from the refraction of light through fluids of different 
denfities, as the tranfparent {team and cold air muft be, and no 
conclufion can be drawn, without farther trial, how much the 
one is-cooled and the other heated. When the ice was put in 
this tranfparent fteam, the meking fhowed that fteam really 
communicated its heat ; but it formed water, not air ; and the 
water, by continued heat, produced fteam in a tranfparent, 
vapour, fo that as no fluid differing in denfity from the fteam 
was produced, no cloudinefs enfued. In other refpeQs, we 
find no reafon to retract the objections we once made to our 
author’s opiniohs in, reviewing the above-mentioned papers. 
The objeCtions, however, ‘relate chiefly. to count Rumford’s 
{then fir Benjamin Thompfon’s) explanations. Wiaith regard 
to this part of the fubjeét, we are inclined to think, that fleam 
isa conductor of heat ; for it communicates its own heat to 
{urrdunding bodies, and may therefore communicate additional 
heat. The count fuppofes, that fteam cannot be chemically 
changed by additional heat ; but, if Sauffure’s experiments.are 
faithfully related, the water appears to be decompounded and 
to become air, either by additional heat or by evaporating 
from different metals. 

The count contends that flame is not a conductor of heat, 
and that its a€tivity, when impelled, by the blow-pipe, arifes 
from its impinging in fucceffive eddies. He found that what- 
ever kind of air was forced through the blow-pipe, the effects 
were.the fame ; but we believe that chemifts in general, who 
employ vital air with this inftrument, think differently. Qa, 
the whole, this is not fully proved. Flame is only red hot ya- 
pour, and muft, in its different affinities, be the fame as the va~ 
pour not ignited; and the queftion is of lefs importance, as the 
practical conclufion, that the greateft heat is at the apex, not 
the fide of the flame, is fufficiently eftablifhed by common ex- 
perience. 

_The experiments with boilers of different kinds, we find it 
difficult to analyfe with advantage. Thofe who. would derive 
benefit from them muft read the whole. In general, dry wood 


IS more ceconomical than moiit; the bottoms of the boilers 


muft be as thin as is convenient with ftrength; the flame 
fhould be confined to the bottom of the boiler, and though in 


general Jarge boilers are more ceconomical than fmalk ones, 


there is a maximum in the fize above which they become dif- 


| advantageous, 
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For the account of different kitchens conftru&ted by the 
author, and the particular advantages of many of his con’ | 


trivances, we refer to the work itfelf. But we cannot refrain — 
from ranfcribing the following account of a military kitchen 
and of a portable boiler. The former is on the plan of he 
kitchens for poor houfes. 


ued lately had an opportunity of fitting up a kitchen on the 
principles, in the conftruction of which there was not a particle” 


of iron ufed, or of any other metal, except for the boiler. Of - 


the approach of the French army under general Moreau in Augult 
laft, the Bavarian troops being aflembied at Munich (under my 
command) for the defence of the capital, the town was fo fulf 
of foldiers, that feveral regiments were obliged to be quartered 
in public buildings, and encamped on the ramparts, where they 
had no conveniences for cooking. For the accommodation of 
a part of them, four large oblong fquare boilers, compofed of 
very thin fheet coppers well tinned, were fitted up in a mafs of 
brick-work in the form of a pare each boiler with its feparate. 
fire-place, communicating by double canals, furnifhed with 
dampers, with one cominon chimney, which ftands in the centre of 
the crofs, The dampers are thin flat tiles; the grates on which the 
fuel is burned are compofed of common bricks, placed edgewife ;— 
and the paffages leading to the fire-place, and to the afh-pit, ate 
clofed by bricks which are made to flide in grooves. ‘ 
« Under the bottom of each boiler, which is quite flat, there are 
three flues, in the direction of its length; that in the middle, which 
is as wide as both the others, being occupied by the burning fuel: 
The opening by which the fuel is introduced is at the end-of the 
boiler fartheft from the chimney ; ; and the flame running along the 
middle flue to the end of it, divides there, and returning in the two 
fide flues to the hither end of the boiler, there rifes up into two 
other flues, in which it paffes along the outfide of the boiler into 
the chimney. The boilers are furnifhed with wooden covers di- 
vided into two equal parts, united by hinges. In order that the four 
boilers may be tranfported with greater facility from place to place, 
(from one camp to another for inftance) they are not all precifely 
of the fame fize, but one is fo much lefs than the other, that they 
may be packed one in the other. The largeft of them, which cond 
tains the three others, is packed i in a wooden cheft, which is madé 
juft large enough to receive it. In the fmalleft may be packed a 
circular tent, fufficiently large to cover them all. In the middle of - 
the tent there muft be a hole through which the chimney muft pafs._ 
The four boilers, together with the tent, and all the apparatus a 
utenfils neceflary for a kitchen on this conftruétion fora regiment 
confifting of a thoufand men, might eafily be tranfported from place 
to place on an Irifh car drawn by a fingle horfe. P. 154. ‘ 





‘ There is one more invention for the ufe of armies in the Geld 
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which I with to recommend, and that is a portable boiler of a ligh 


and cheap conftruction, in which victuals may be cooked on a 


march. There are fo many occafions when it would be very de+ 
firable to be able to give foldiers, harafled and fatigued with fevere 
fervice, a warm meal, when it is impoffible to ftop to light fires and 
boil the pot, that I cannot help flattering myfelf that a contrivance, 
by which the pot actually boiling may be made to keep pace with 
the troops as they advance, will be an acceptable prefent to every 
humane officer and wife and prudent general. Many a battle has 
undoubtedly been loft for the want of a good comfortable meal of 
warm victuals to recruit the ftrength and raife the fpirits of troops 
fainting with hunger and exceffive fatigue.’ P. 157. 


Plates are added, with proper explanations. The defcrip- 
tion of the perpetual lime-kiln offers fome valuable improve- 
ments. : 

The fubje&t ofthe feventh effay was intended to be the 
conftruction of kitchen five-places and kitchen utenfilss but, 
as all the experiments were not finifhed, the author has filled 
it with obfervations on the manner in which heat is propa- 

ated in fluids.; on a remarkable law found ‘to prevail in the 
condenfation of water with cold, when near the freezing point, 
with its effects in the ceconomy of nature: to which are added 
yaad refpecting the final caufe of the faltnefs of the 
We have ufed, with our author, the term conduor of heat, 
without accurately defining his meaning. It is neceflary now 
to be more clear and definite. When heat,’ as in metals, is 
communicated from one particle to another, while thefe parti- 
cles are at reft, the body is properly called a conductor of 
heat; but, when there appears to be no (or a very flight) 
communication of heat between thefe particles, while at reft, 
the body is faid to be a non, or a bad, conductor of heat. 
Probably a perfect non-conduétor is not known, ‘but many 
hodies are very imperfect conduétors. Air is certainly fo, and 
water perhaps does not greatly excel air in that refpect. 
Thofe who have been accuftomed to mix warm and cold 
water, particularly in tempering baths, muft be convinced of 


‘this faét ; for it requires long time and oy “om agitation before 


the temparature of the bath is uniform. Jf water and air then 
were at reft they would conduct heat very flowly,. but they 


ae never in a ftate of perfect tranquillity, and the motion of 


the particles on each other, which conflitutes their fluidity, 
enables them to conduct heat fo well as they do. The par- 
cles by thefe motions communicate their heat.to the furround- 
ing veffiel, which in turn heats the contiguous particles of 
fluid. The firft fuggeftion of this method of communicating 
heat was, from bry nam the motion of the particles of fpirit 
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of wine in a thermometer, rendered confpicuous by accidentab 
inipurities ; and a fimilar intefline motion may be obferved jig 
boiling fluids. The writer accounts for any pulpy fubftances 
er, in reality, any gluten added to water. rendering the fad 
a worfe condu€tor ot heat, by preventing this inteftine motion: 
We formerly explained the effet, from the difficulty with — 
which a particie of water communicates its heat to a particle 
ef the down or pulp, while the contiguous drop receives the’ 
heat with equal difficulty, fo that heat is tranfmitted through: | 
fuch fubfances with a flownefs proportioned to the numberef 
particles interpofed, in other words to the finenefs of the down’ 
or pulp. Probably both caufes may have their influence ; but 
whatever may be the reafon, the difficulty of communicatin 
heat may be the final caufe, as our author + aig of the viol 
of the fluids of plants. They retain in this way the heat co 
municated by the ground more tenacioufly, and, for this 
reafon probably, the vifcidity of the fap is increafed in wintes 
We weil know, that geraniums and many fucculent olanesal 
warm climates, may be expofed to the common colds of our 
winters with impunity, by a gradual fubtraction of their ufual 
supply of water. ig 
Our author brought his doétrine. of the communication of 
heat in water, by the commotion of its particles, to the teft of 
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expefience, by mixing powdered amber in water. Amber he : 
chofe as it relembles water fo nearly in {pecific grayity, while r 
the excefs of gravity in the amber was compenfated. by im, 

cteafing that of the water, which for this purpofe had fome.j-  , 
falt diffulved in it. His method was unneceffarily operofe, for, f 


divifion of any heavier body. 


« 


the fame effect might have been produced by a more minute _ 


ro 


It is neverthelefs a very pleafing and inftructive experiment 
refembling that in common ufe, by which it is. proved that 
rio heat is felt at the bottom of a tea-kettle while bolage 
though it is perfectly and painfully fenfible when the boil-_ 
ing ceafes. Yet the latter part of the phenomena is not pe 
culiar to water, for we found the fame want of communication — 

/ of heat in boiling mercury, in the torricelliantube. To make 
the vacuum more complete, the mercury was boiled in portions ‘ 

: from the bottom to the top, before it was inferted into the 
bafin; and, though fome 2 Fi was required: for the hands 

while the under portion boiled, and the tube was held by the 

top, the upper portions, when boiling, cammunicated no heat 

below. Perhaps the fame law takes place in all fluids; at leaf 

the inquiry is not unimportant, and our author hints at it 


p- 241. | 


The count’s next object was an inquiry into the communis” 
cation of heat from water to ice, ‘This inveftigation prefeata 
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fome very curious and unexpected refults. By pouring boiling 
‘water gn ice, lefs than ¢ part of the heat loft by the water was 
‘communicated to the ice; and the ice melted eighty times 
more flowly at the bottom than at the top of the water. This 
might be fuppofed in fome meafure from the former experi- 
ments, fance, the heat afcends, and the ice might have remained 
unaffected under the flip of wood which confined -it to the 
‘bottom, though not in contact except at the edge of the cake, 
by abforbing heat fafter than the frozen fluid. We know that 
ice receives heat very lowly. When the ice was covered by - 
atin plate with a circular hole, it was diffolved only at the 
part where the cover was perforated, This was a fingular 
event’ butit is ingenioufly explained from tit Charles Blagden’s 
; experiments. He found that all fluids were gradually con- 
-denfed by cold, in proportion to its intentity, except water, 
Which is condenfed only till it has reached its gotl degree, 
When it begins to expand as we know, from the feparation of 
air. When the hot water then reaches the ice,- it is foon 
cooled to the goth degree, and then becomes lighter than the 
water above, though of a higher temperature. ‘The confe- 
quence is, that the houer water defceads ; but the cover pre- 
vents it from touching the ice, except at the point where the 
perforation is, and by defcending through it the excavation is 
formed, which, when over filled, forms a channel over the fur- 
face of the cake down the edges. This might have alfo beea 
the caufe of the ice remaining unchanged under the wood. 

Thefe principles lead to an extraordinary fact, viz. that 
water of 40° will melt as much ice, when ftanding on its fur- 
face, as boiling water’; and our author has confirined it by in- 
see and operofe experiments. We have preferred giving the 

oregoing detail in our own language that we might add the con- 
clufion, and the table which refults from it, more at length. 
The general deduction is, that whatever may be the heat of the 
water which is poured on ice, no water above 40° can remain ¢ 
in conta&t while any ice is left; for the moment the water 
acquires a lower temperature it afcends, fince the rarefaction 
produced by the emulfion of air is greater than that occafioned 

_ by the heat of water under 112°, as it muft be when brouglit 
from the fire. Our author has, however, confirmed it by ex- 
periment, and he finds that 190 grains of ice inay be melted by 
water of 41° i about 10’. Thefe experiments feem very 
Clearly to' {how that water is a non-conduétor of heat. 

Other mifcellaneous experiments were added, and circum- 
ftances occurred ia thofe above ‘mentioned which contribured 
to eftablith our author’s principal pofition. ‘Thé invpulfz of 
the water when poured on the ice muft add to the heat, as we 
commonly find in heated‘air ; but it feemed to add te the effect, 
by increating the motion‘of the particles on'each other. When 
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150 Count Rumford’s Effayi: | 
the jar was covered with thick cotton, the quantity of ice 
melted was increafed : but even when the jar was plunged ing 
freezing mixture, more ice was melted by water of the heat of 
41° than by boiling water. Very little difference occurred’ 
when the jar was in the temperature of 32° or 61°. og 


¢ All thefe appearances might, I think, be accounted for ina fe § 
tisfatory manner on the principles we have affumed refpeéting the — 
manner in which heat is propagated in liquids ; but without engaging 
ourfelves at prefent too far in thefe abftrufe fpeculations, let us take 
a retrofpective view of all our experiments, and fee what general rev 
fults may with certainty be drawn from them....... 


| Ice 
melted | 
in 30 
; minutes 
| Grains 
( With boiling-hot water (ex- ae 
periments No. 39, 40,¢| 558%. 
: ogee and 41) . 
In the experiments in which | yey re at the tempe-)} 
the part of the jar which : 
; rature of 61° (experi- i 
was occupied by the wa- 646 
4 ments No. 53 and No. 
ter was expofed uncover- 54) | 
@8: $0: he ale sp thie Sein | wish water at: the ‘tem- 
perature of 61 
Sam perature of 41° (experi- "4 
ments No. 42 and No. 5 
L 43) 





( With boiling-hot water (ex- 
periments No. 45, 46,>] 3994 
47, 48, and 49) r 

With water at the tem- 
perature of 61° (experi- 661 


Ia the experiments in which 
the part of the jar which 
was occupied by the wa- 


ter was furrounded by< ments No. 51 and No. 
unded ice and water, 52) 


ntly was : 
and confequently at! With water at tHe = 





°o 
the temperature of 32 perature of 41° (experi- 
. ment No. 50) 


‘From the refults of all thefe experiments we may certainly ven- 
ture to conclude that boiling-hot water is not capable of melting 
more ice when ftanding on its furface, than an equal quantity of 
water at the temperature of 41°, or when it is only nine degrees _ 
above the temperature of freezing ! 

‘ This fact will, I flatter myfelf, be confidered as affording the moft 
unqueftionable proof that could well be imagined, that water is 4 
perfect non-conductor of heat, and that heat is propagated in it only — 
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in confequence of the motions which the heat occafions in the in- 
fulated and folitary particles of that fluid®*., P.277. 


We have followed the count in thefe experiments with un- 
ufual attention, becaufe we deem them very important. We 
may be more concife in fpeaking of his application.’ The law 
of condenfation of water, in cooling, is productive of many 
great advantages. In cooling 22} degre of Fahrenheit, the 


 condenfation 1s ninety times greater when the water is boiling 


than at the mean temperature of en The GOR ei 
is, that freth water muft freeze flowly ; and, when the furface 
is frozen, the water below, brought from the mean tempera-~ 


ture of the earth to 40°, will afcend and prevent the increafe of 


ice beyond a certain thicknefs, while on a thaw, it will diminith 
the under furface as faft as the increafed heat of the air corrodes 


_theupper. Ice then, and {now ina greater degree, keep the water 


at a moderate temperature, even in the coldeft weather of the 
moft ungenial climates ; and the ice is prevented from acquir- 
ing a thicknefs which no fummer’s fun could diffolve. he 
falt water, however, is not influenced by any fimilar law ; but 
its depth prevents it from attaining fo great a degree of cold, and 
its faltnefs from being affected at the temperature of 32°. Its 
flux and reflux, and its currents on the furface, the balance of 
which is reciprocally fupplied by fuitable under currents, con- 
tribute to equalife the temperature. If, as we had occafion to 
remark, the currents of the ocean tend from the equator north- 
ward, we {hall fee additional reafons for affigning this office of 
equalifing temperature to the fea. We may, on probable 
grounds, fuppdfe that the courfe of the currents is not from the 
equator to the fouth pole, and we can explain the difference 
by La Place’s demonftration, that the hemifpheroids, of which 
this planet confifts, are not equal ; but we fee the effeé? in the 
increafed intenfity of the cold in the fouthern hemifphere at 
equal latitudes. 


‘ But the ocean is not more ufeful in moderating the extreme 
cold of the polar regions, than it is in tempering the exceffive heats 
of the torrid zone ;—and what is very remarkable, the fitaefs of the 
fea water to ferve this laft important purpofe is owing to the very 
fame caufe which renders it fo peculiarly well adapted for commu- 
nicating heat to the cold atmofphere in high latitudes, namely, to 
the falt which it holds in folution. 





* * The infight which this difcovery gives us in regard to the nature of the 
mechanical procefs which takes place in chemical folutions is tvo evident to re- 
fire illuftration ;—and it appears to me that it will enable us to account ina 

atisfactory manner for all the various phenomena of chemica! affinities and -ve- 
getation. Perhaps all the motions among inanimate bodies on the furface of 
the globe may be traced to the fame caufe,—namely, to the now-conducting 
power of fluids with regard to heat.’ 
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* As the condenfation of falt water with cold continues to go ait $i 
even long after it has been cooled to the temperature at which fre of 
water freezes, thofe particles at the furface which are eooled by an 
immediate contact with the cold winds muft defcend, and take theig _ 
places at the bottom of the fea, where they muft remain, till, by ace 3 
guiring an additional quantity of heat, their {pecific gravity is again» 
diminifhed. But this heat they never can regain in the polar ky ab 
for innumerable experiments have proved, beyond all poffibility of * # 
doubt, that there is no principle of heat in the interior parts of the 
globe, which, by exhaling through the bottom of the ocean, could 
communicate heat to the water which refts upon it. a 

* It has been found that the temperature of the-earth at great - 
depth under the furface is different in different latitudes, and thend 
is no doubt bur this is alfo the cafe with refpect to the temperature — 4 
at the. bottom of the fea, in as far as it is not influenced by the cure 
rents which flow over it; and this proves to a demonftration that . 
the heat which we find to exift, without any fenfible change during De 
fummer and winter, at great depths, is owing to the action of 
fun, and not to central fires, as fome have too haftily conclud@d, ~ 

¢ But if the water of the ocean, which, on being deprived of a 
great part of its heat by cold winds, defcends to the bottom of the — 
fea, cannot be warmed where it defcends, as its fpecific gravity ig” 
greater than that of water at the fame depth in warmer latitudes, it 
will immediately begin to fpread on the bottom of the fea, and ta 
flow towards the.equator, and this muft neceffarily produce a current 
at the furface in an oppofite direction ; and there are the moft ime 
dubitable proofs of the exiftence of both thefe currents. 

‘ The proof of the exiftence of one of them would indeed have 
been quite fufficient to have proved the exiftence of both, for one ~ 
of them could not poffibly exift without the other: but there are fe< _ 
veral direét proofs of the exiftence of each of them. id 

¢ What has been called the gulf ftream, in the Atlantic Oceamy 
is no other than one of thefe currents that at the furface which — 
moves from the equator towards the north pole, modified by the 
trade winds, and by the form of the continent of North Amerail 
dnd the progrefs of the lower current may be confidered as) proved 
dire&tly by the cold which has been found to exift in the fea at great 
depths in warm latitudes ;—-a degree of temperature much below if 
the mean annual temperature of the earth in the latitudes where it — Li 
has been found, and which of courfe muft have been brought from “der 
colder latitudes. : f 

* The mean annual temperature in the latitude of 67° has been ; fk 
determined by Mr, Kirwan, in his excellent treatife on the tempee wy 
rature of different latitudes, to be 39°; but lord 2 Mulgrave found om — 
the 20th of June, when the temperature of the air was 4849, that the. a ov 
temperature of the fea at the depth of 4680 feet was fix degrees, 7 eT 
below freezing, or 26° of Fabrenheit’s thermometer. | : a 

© On the 31ft of Auguft, in the latitude of 69°, where the ansual ia 
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Symes Account of an‘Embaffy to the Kingdom of Ava. 153 
temperature is about 38°, the température of the fea at the depth of 
4038 feet was 32°; the temperature of the atmofphere (and-probably 


' that of the water at the farface of the fea) being at the fame time 


at 593°. sata 3 
© But a ftill more ftriking, and I might, I believe, fay an inoon- 


_trovertible proof of the exiftence of currents of cold water at the 


bottom of the fea, fetting from the poles towards the equator, is the 
wery remarkable difference that has been found to fubfift between 
the temperature of the fea at the furface and at great depth, at the 
tropic, —though the temperature of the atmofphere there is fo con- 
ftant that the greateft changes produced in it by the feafons feldom 
amounts to morg than five or fix degrees ; yet the difference between 
the heat of the water at the furface of the fea,,and that of the depth 
of 3600 feet, has been found to amount: to no lefs than 31 de- 
greés ; the temperature above or at the furface being 84°, and at the 
given depth below no more than 53°. . : 


‘Tt appears to me.to be extremely difficult, if not quite impotis 


~ dle, toraccount for this degree of cold at the bottorn of the fea in the 


torrid zoné, on any other fuppofition than that of cold currents 
from the poles; and the utility of thefe currents in tempering the 
excefive heats of thofe climates is too evident to require any il- 
luftration,’ P. 302, oe Re Ne oe | 

We can cheerfully join in our author's conclufion, that a/f 
is wifely and happily. contrived for the beft: though we fee 
through a glafs darkly, we fee enough to admire ae adore the 
benevolence and wifdom of the fupreme contriver of all. 

’ The eighth effay contains the fubftance of the two papers 
publifhed in the Philofophicat TranfaGtions, already quoted, 
and the ninth is on ‘the fource of heat excited by friction,’ 
publifhed in the volume of Philofophical Tranfa@tions for 
t798, and noticed by us in our XXIVth volume, N. A. p. 37. 
Our author’s future labours, fome'of which. have recently ap» 


] peared, we fhall receive with pleafure and gratitude, 





dn Account of an Embaffi to the Kingdom of Ava. (Coxmti- 
te huied from Vol. XXIX. p. 371, New Arr.) 


UMMERAPOORA, the prefent capital of the united 
kingdoms of Ava, Arracan, and Pegu, was founded by Min- 
deragee Praw, a fucceffor of Alompra, either from vanity, or 
the faperititions infpired by judicial aftrology, a ftudy to which 
he was much addiéted. Cininierd poor is firuated about four 


miles north-eaft of Ava. In this {pot, a deep and extenfive 
lake is formed by the influx of the river, through a narrow 
Channel; during the fummer monfoon. .. It foon expands, and 
difplays a body of ‘water a mile and half broad, and feven or 
Crit. Rev. Vor. XXX. Owober, 1800; - M ' 





_ new’ habitation ; ; it was 4 fpacious houfe of one’ ftory, raifed { ak 


was furrounded by a ftrong bamboo paling, which inclofed a Cot 


 teét us from thieves, .keep off the populace, and probally, tot 


when they informed’ fir George Staunton, at the'time of the formal inte 


ecptions not being expecte 
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eight miles ‘long.’ Its ‘direétion is, at firft,: northerly, :1 
parallel with the river, -but- it afterwards curves to the fouth, | 
eaft; -while.its:{tream gradually terminates in a morafs, oth ug 
formal a dry healthy peninfula.. This fpot was arid ap 
parched at the time of our author’s arrival, though little-at be. ve 
the devel of the lake; and the ufual eubbankments) for the # 
plantations of rice, were, from the uncommon drought; aufey B 
lefs : the formerly ‘fertile grounds were’an unproductive wale — | 


‘ As'foon as my vifitors took their leave, I'made a furvey of db 


the ground fomewhat more than two feet, and better covered t 
Birman ‘houfes ufvally are; it confifted of two good fized’ 
and’a large virando, or ‘balcony ; the partitions and walls werem 
of cane mats, with latticed windows in the fides: the fhape of t 
roof was fuch as diftinguifhes*the houfes of nobles: it was altop 
ther a comfortable habitation, and well adapted to the climate, “MA - 

7ood had a fmallé®’ houfe ereéted behind mine, and parallet toi * 
and Dr. Buchanan another at right angles. Small ‘feparate’ ity 
were conftruéted for the guard, and for our “attendants; the 


~ 
br Pains 
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PL 


yard, Thete were two entrances by gates, one in front of my 
houfe, the other backwards; at each of thefe, on the outfide tf 
the paling, was a fhed; in which a Birman guard. was pofted top 


and report our-movements. — 
‘ On the thirts of the fanie grove, ina! line with our dada 
fimilar boufes were erected for three Chinefe deputies, who.had am 
rived: at Ummerapoora about two-months: before -us:: thefe; perfor 
ages were reprefented as compofing a royal-miffion from thejimpe 
rial city of Pekia, but circumftances early led mie, to fufp 
their real character did not rife higher than that of a pose , 
putation from Manchegee, or Yunan, the fouth- weft provi 
China, which borders on the kingdom of Ava, a conjecture thi 
was afterwards confirmed. They had accompanied the governordt 
Bamoo, which is the frontier province, to the capital; amd-F-tmder | 
ftaod that their bufinefs was:to adjuft fome mercantile concen 
lating to the jee, or mart, where the commodities of the two 
pires are brought and bartered. It was not at all improbable that” 
the miffion had been fapctigned by the authority, of the ea i 
China, efpecially as the seonige member of it was a native 
kin, and had lately come from thence; but the’ falfe ete 
Birman court fuggcited the puerile * expedient of igh 
‘us as an imperial embafly, a diftinétion to which, was 
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Symes’ Account of an: Embaffy to the Kingdom of Ava. 155 
informed from an authentic fonrce, it poffefled no pretenfions what- 
ever. ~ The ‘members, however; were treated apparently with much — 
on | perfonal refpekt’ and attention m7 PS voy. ee cde a 27 38 
if - The fame weak pride,leads the court. of Ummerapoora to 

 gonfider,every embaffador ‘as a tributary,and his’ prefents as 


a. warer: ane ceperaliyApakangs S06 -opitipn da.nnt vow of 








_ foundation,;, for it feldom happens that embaffadors and pre- 
 “fents are fent. without, fome,fecret ideas of, advantage, even if 
it be, only to have-a, ¢ privileged {py,’ as an embaffador has 
B been called, in a rival or a friendly court.. Our author’s in- 
_terview with the Chinefe envoys was not. productive of plea- 
-fure.or information. It was the ‘dulleft of the dull fcenes of 
-_ eaftern infercourfe ; ‘yet, at a fubfequent vilit, the affection- 
ate fenfibility of « the. fon of Kelloree,’ one of the younger 
 -Chinefe, ‘afforded no {mall degree of entertainment, and did 
_ the higheft honour to the feelings of his heart. Why will not 
‘this nation more frequently unbend from its ftiffnefs, and join 
-in focial intercourfe with the reft of mankind? It is a fingular 
 ‘€uftoim in the Birman empire, that the rhoom, the hall of juf- 
‘tice, is an open building. Birman policy or judgement con- 
_ ceals no tranfaétion of ‘this kind. aOR a ZU ser 
Major Symes’ embaffy was, as to its event, uncertain, from 
various caufes.. As the agent of the'governor-general, it Was 
‘difficult to fubftantiate his claims to 'the-honour of: being con- 
 fidered as ‘the reprefentative ofa monarch. . Indéed, in all his 
_ reprefentations this difheulty recurs ; and though with a land- 
“able fpirit of policy, by blending conciliation with fteadinef$, 
che fucceeded in eftablifhing ‘his pretenfions, the intermediate 
- agent is always feen, ‘and, we think, ftudioufly brought for- 
ward in the Birman papers.” Pride is the characteriftic of the 
- Birman court, but its effects are foftened by benevolence, and 
-it occafionally unbends itfelf from political motives. As in 
perion, fo in their political features, the princes form a link 
tween the Chinefe and the Hindu fovereigns. The good ef- 
~ fe&s of the embaffy were alfo' impeded by the interefted jea- 
~ loufy of fome rival powtte particularly the French, who ré- 
prefented England as an inconfiderable ifland, almoft over- 
‘powered ky numerous enemies, and her fndian territories as a 
mere commercial’ fettlement on its’ firft eftablithment; but 
which was afterwards mag by conqueft; and was then on 
___ the'eve of annihilation... With every apparent profeffion ‘of 
» tefpett, and every hofpitable attention, incivility and’ public 
_ affronts were not uhcommén. ‘The Birman‘court,  ftudioufly 
obfervant of the minuteft pun@ilio, could*commit indignities, 
he sscic rs iuptias, 19130 “1. $f ne 
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a “Ava and Pekin appear té"relémble ‘each other in’ many: points, but in’ none 
more than in theiv wanityy, which often manifeits iteli in a manngn net lefs 


Zidiculoys than contemptible.’ 
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which had a tendency to degrade the embafly, even to derifion, 
in the eye of the people; indignities which neverthelefs could 
be explained as accidental occurrences, as unintentional or un. 
important. In the end, however, the calm good fenfe of ma- — 
‘ 


jor he i prevailed over every oppofition. 


e have engaged in this detail not to interrupt our account 
of this empire, hitherto fo litle known. In Fee the Birs 
mans, are followers of Boodh, not votaries- of | § 


ramha, and 
the Birman deity, Guadma, refembles very nearly the repre 





- 
Nae: tae 


fentative of Boodh, found in Bengal, and defcribed in the firt | 
volume of the Afiatic Refearches. Gotma, or Gontum, is 
the name of an Indian philofopher, who taught the doctrines — 
of Boodh, and from hence the Birman deity’s appellation is _ 
derived. The followers of Boodh are more numerous than © 


thofe of Bramha, and the pureft profeffion of this religion is — 


faid to be in the ifland of Ceylon. | 
‘ Whatever may be the antiquity of the worfhip of Boodh, the 


wide extent of its reception cannot be doubted. The moft authen~ 
tic writer on the eaftern peninfula calls the image of Gaudma, af 
worfhipped by the Siamefe, Somona-codom: being unacquainted — 
with the language of Siam, which from. fo fhort’a refidence as four — 
months, it was impoffible he could have acquired, he confounds — 
two diftinét words, Somona, and Codom, fignifying Codom, or - 
Gaudma, in his incarnate ftate; the difference between the letters 
C and G may eafily have arifen from the mode of pronunciation in 
different countries; even in the Birman manner of uttering the — 
word, the diftin&tion between thefe letters is not very clear. The» 
Boodh of the Indians and the Birmans, is pronounced by the Sia- ~ 
mefe Pooth, or Pood; by the vulgar, Poo; which, without any 
violence to probability, might be converted by the Chinefe.into 
Foe; the Tamulic termination en, as Mr. Chambers remarks, cte- 
ates a ftriking refemblance between Pooden and the Woden of the ~ 
Goths; every perfon who has converfed with the natives of India 
knows that Boodh is the Dies Mercurii, the Wednefday, or Wo- J) 
den’s day, of all Hindoos, Chronology, however, which muft al- 
ways be accepted as a furer guide to truth, than inferences drawn — 


- 


from the refemblance of words, and etymological reafoning, does 


not, tomy mind, fufficiently eftablifh that Boodh and Weden were 


the fame. The period of the ninth incarnation of Vifinu was long 


antecedent to the exiftence of the deified hero of Scandinavia, Sit 
William Jones determines the period when Boodh appeared on the 
earth to be 1014 years before the birth of Chrift. Odin, or Woden, 
flourifhed at a period not very diftant from our Saviour, and was ~ 
according to fome, a cotemporary of Pompey and of Julius Caefar. 


‘The author of the Northern Antiquities places him 70 years after 


the Chriftian wra. Even the Birman Gaydma, conformably to thet 
account, muft have lived above 500 years before Woden. ‘So ime 


’ 
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: menfea {pace can hardly be fuppofed to-have been overlooked : but 
e if the fuppofition refers, not to the warrior of the north, but to the’ 
Mt original deity Odin, the attributes of the latter are as widely op-- 
ee | vod to thofe of Boodh, who was hinifelf only an incarnation of 
dy Fe Vifhnu, as the dates are incongruous. The deity, whofe doétrines- 
cae ‘ were introduced into Scandinavia, was.a god of terror, and his vo- 
rft oe taries carried defolation' and the fword throughout whole regions ; 
8 but the Ninth Avatar brought the peaceful olive, and came into 
sad the world for the fole purpofe of preventing fanguinaty acts. Thefe 
= apparent inconfiftencies will naturally lead us to hefitate in acknow- 
ra ledging- Boodh and Wodin to be-the ‘fame pérfon: their doétrines 
8 are oppofite, and their zras are widely remote.’ P. 300. ' 


Weare not prepared, nor indeed is this the proper place, to 
difeufs the queftion, refpeCting the identity of Gaudma or 
h, and Odin ; but we may remark,.that. among a fero- 
cious or fanguinary tribe, the mild doctrines of Boodh may. 
have affumed a fiercer character; and, though Odin was a~ 
warrior of a comparatively late epoch, we know that Scan- 
dinavia received its inhabitants from the Eaft ; that they had 
deities:long- before the zra, of this warlike chief; and that, 
previous to the time of Odin, they revered Woden. We fu- 
fpect, therefore, that our author’s oppofition to the opinion of 
$r William Jones will be found not very formidable. 
The laws of the Birman empire are thofe of Bramah, and 
their- fundamental] work is that of Menu, whofe ordinances, 
ny. . with the commentaries, form the Shaftra, The commentary 
which they adopt is, in major Symes’ opinion, diftinguifhed. 
& for perfpicuity and good-fenfe, and comprifes 4 ae every 
he % {pecies of crime. The minuter details of the legiflative code, 
lia with the diftinction of ranks, in their political fyftem, drefs, 
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| = &c. mutt be perufed in the work itfelf. 
” The population of the empire is eftimated at about four- 


teen millions and a half, but this is in a great degree confefl- 


Pi edly conjectural, Its revenues cannot even be approximated. 
y The monarch hoards all the money, rewarding his officers and 
6  § favourites with governments, &c. and keeping them in a de~ 
ae pendence, f{triétly feodal. ‘Thus every man in the kingdom 
he A may be a foldier, and the Birman is, of courte, a military na- 
Mh > Son. The ftanding army is by no means numerous. The 
Sy cavalry are alf caffayers, and refemble thofe of Affam; the 
Me Magazines are well provided with numerous arms, but the fire- 
ff lacks are in a very imperfeét ftate, as the manufacturers are 
ic by NO means expert. - 


* By far the moft refpectable part af the Birman military force is 
their eftablifhment of war-boats. Every town of note, in the vi- 
Cinity of the river, is obliged to furnifh a certain number of men, 
4nd one or more boats, in proportion to the maguitude of the place, 

M 3 








158 Symes Account of an Embally tothe Kingdemof Ada, 
I. was informed, that the king can command, at a very hort ng 
500 of thefe veflels : 3, they are conftruéted ; out of the folid fa 
Se teak tree, which, is excavated partly by fire, and sarily: by. cute 
; the largeft are from eighty to one hundred, feet long, but the 
ae feldem exceeds eight feet, and even this fpace’ is produced 
- by artificially extending the fides after the trunk has been, hollowed . 
They carry from fifty to fixty rowers, who ufe fhort oars.that,work 
on: a: fpindie ;. the prow jis folid, and has a flat furface, on which, 
when they go, to,-war, a piece of ordgance is mounted, a Aixya, ae 
nine, or even. a, twelve pounder ; the. gun carriage. is. fecure by 
lafhings to ftrong bolts on each fide, and. {wivels are frequently, . 
on the curvature. of the ftern. E 
‘ The rowers_are feverally provided with a le ord and a isco 
which are placed by his ‘fide whilft he plies the }oars.: Befides the s 
boatinen, there are wfually thirty foldiers ‘on board, who:are ee r 
with muskets: thus prepared, they-go in fleets to niet thefod; 
when in fight, draw’ up ina line, prefenting their prows-to the'éné 
Their attack is extremely impetuous ; they! advance with’ great ad 
pidity, and fing a-wie-fong, at once to-encourage their ‘people; 
daunt their adverfaries, and regulate-the-frokes of their oars they? 
generally endeavour to-grapple, and when that is effected,' the'ace 
tion becomes very fevere, as thefe' people ‘are endued with great 
courage, ftrength,’ and adtivity. “In timés’ of peace they ate, fond: 
of exercifing in their boats,’ and I have ofteii' been entertained With 
the dexterity they difplay in’ the mahagémetit of them. ‘The’veliels > 
being low jn the water, their greateft danger is that of being'ran’ 
down by a larger boat ftriking on their broadfide, a misfortiine 
which the fteersiman’ is taught to: dread,“4nd to avoid, above all” 
others. It is furprifi ing to fee the facility with whicly they feer, and 
elude each other in their mock combats.’ The rowers are alfo prace » i 
tifed to row backwards, and impel the -veffel with the ftern fete 
moft; this is the mode of retreat, by means of which the artil 
ftill bears uipon their’ opponent. The largeft of the war-boats do- 
not draw more than three feet water... When a perfon of rank i§ 
on board, there is a fort of moving tilt of canopy, for his partiét 
lar at ebryiiedatiol: placed 'fometimes in the centre, and fometimes’ 
on the prow. The fides of the boat are either gilt as far asthe wae 
ter’s edge, of plain, according tothe rank of the perfon it carries — 
Gilded boats are only permitted to ptinees of the blood, Or to i 
fons holding the higheft ftations, fach as a maywoon of a Provineeny 
and a minifter of ftate.’ Pp. 320. 4 


The great innovation made by Boodh, in the reli gion gt 
Bramha, was the forbidding the flaughter of animals for 














‘ 
This precept, the Birmans have refined upon, and conftrue it ee 
to mean domefticated animals. Garne they eagerly devour, 
and do not feem anxious to inquire how any domefticated” ani 
mal was killed, if not esatetily informed. 
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a | “The country ‘is partictlarly fertile: befides its invaluable 
prdlaction, the teak ‘tree, ‘in the northern mountainovs’ parts, 

» & the fir feems to grow to a Vaft fize, fo as to be able to fupply 
te «6 =mafts and yards for the fhips conftructed of' this Indian oak. 

"# Gold, filver, and precious! ftones, except diamonds afd’ eme- 

- falds, ‘ate plentifully produeed. The firft’ is applied as an or- 
lament to all the regal infignia, and hence the epithet golden, 
implies ‘royal : ‘the “’golden feet’ is’ the imperial prefence’; and 
information conveve tothe monarch, is*faid to reach the 
¢ olden ears.” "The marble of Ava is‘a facred’flone, employed 

ie ny foi the images of Gandma ; the amber “and ivory aré ‘of 
: ey an extraordinary finenefs, and in great quantity’; and cotton, 

“8 Both white and df a raikeén colour, areé’exported to China. 
he  § Rice is produced in immenfe profofion. ‘The ‘Birmans have, 
ad E- idwever, no coin, ees ieee in in China? It 

—§  wasa fenfible and judicious ‘requeft ‘of the emperor’ to’ have 
» §  fomiBengal the inftryments for Coimiage, ds well as a perfon 
as acquainted with the procefs. | read ER ie 
ley § ©“ It has already ‘been’ noticed, that the'genetal difpofition of the 
ey) Birmans is’ ftrikingly' contrafted with that: of‘ the’‘natives of- India, 
: from whom they are’ feparatéd only by a marrow ‘range of moun 
thins, in many places admitting of an’eafy intercourfe. Notwiths 
ftanding: the {mall extent of this barrier, ‘the phyfical difference bes 
tween the nations could fcarcely be greater, had they been’ fituated 
at the oppofite extremities. of the.zlobe. .The Biroians are a lively 
inquifitive' race, active, irafcible, and impatient’; the chara&ter of 
their Bengal ‘neighbours is too’ well known, asthe reverfe, to need 
any “delineation; the ‘unworthy paffion of jealoafy, which prom 
moft nations of the eaft to immure their women within the walls of 
| an hatam, and furround ‘them with guards, feems to have fearcely 
ny influence over the minds of this extraordinary and more liberal: 
people, - Birman wives and’ daughters are’ not ‘concealed from the 
fight of men, and are fuffered to have as free‘ intercourfe with each 
other as the rules of European fociety admit; but in other refpeés 
women have juit reafon to complain of their treatment; they are 
confidered as not belonging to.the fame fcale of the creation.as men, 
- and even the law ftamps a degrading diftinétion, between the fexes; 
the evidence of a woman is not received as of equal weight with 
_ that.of aman, anda woman is not fuffered to afcend the ftepsaf a 

- Courtof juftice, but. is obliged to.deliver her teftimony on the out» 

fide of the roof. The cuftom of felling their women to fira 
Which has before been adverted to, is confined to the loweft claffes 
of fociety, and is perhaps oftener the confequence of heavy pecu- 
hiary embarraffment, than an aét of inglination; it isynot, hawever, 
Confidered:as fhameful, nor is the female. difhonoured; partly per- 
haps from this caufe, and partly from their habits of education, wo- 
~ Wen furrender themfelves the viétims of this barbarous cuftom with 
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_ the expatriation of women. would impoverifh the ftate, by dininy 


- pearance from the Sanfcrit Birman, and the character is 
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169 Symes" Account of an Embaffy to the Kingdom of Ava 9 
apparent refignation. It is alfo faid that they are very ae 
faithful.to their foreign mafters, indeed they are often feta 
ful, particularly to thofe who trade, by keeping their accounts. a 
trahtadting their bufinefs: but when a man departs from the ¢c 
try, he is not fuffered to carry his temporary wife along with co 
on that point the law is exceedingly eine every fhip, before 
receives her clearance, is diligently fearched by the officers of t 
cuftom-houfe:' even if their vigilance were to be eluded, the: 
man would be quickly miffed; and it would be foon difcovere 
what veffel fhe had gone, nor could that fhip ever return to a a | 
man port but usder penalt.- of confifcation of the property, 3 

the infli&tion of a heavy fine and imprifonment on the mafter; 

male children alfo, born of a Birman mother, are not fuffered “i 
taken away. . Men are permitted to emigrate; but they think. 


ing the, fources of its population,’ P. 328. 


‘ The Birman ladies, like Penelope, ply the loom, aid: de 
mild active benevolence of the men, while at home, gives way, 
during a foreign invafion, to every ferocious paflion: as in 
yaders, ‘ defolation marks their track, and they {pare neither 
age nor fex.’ It is. fingylar, that the f mbo] of their nation 
a goofe. Elephants are numerous, but the jackall, hough 
frequent in the neighbouring countries, is eabeown in the Bhs 
man empire. | 
The divifion of the year is not very. accur ate in this COUN. 
try ; and the emperor, who feems.one of the firft aftron 
in it, is fo well aware of the deficiency, that he has caval 
the afiftance of an aftronomical bramin from Bengal. The 
Pali is their facred text, not very diftant in its nature and @| 







Ki | 


round Nagari. The Pali, like that of the Sanferit, and. al . 

other ancient characters, reprefents the letter in relief. Th * | 

account of the mufic and poetry of the Birmans we a hea 

abridge. Dr. Bychanan’s geographical information we | 

felect, Pp. 
‘ It appears “ that the Arracan river is not fo confiderablea 

what has been fuppofed, but takes its rife in hills at no great diftaney 

to the north. 

| That the river coming from Thibet, which is fuppofed to te | 

that of Arracan, is in faét the Ketwhien, or the great wellem $'. 


branch of the Ava river. 4, 
“ That what is fuppofed to be the weftern branch of the Ierae 4 


waddy, is in fa& the eaftern one, which pafles by Ava, and rums § 
to the north, keeping weft from the province of Yunan, and leave 
ing between it and that part of China a country fubjeét to the at 


mans, 
“That the Loukiang, which is fuppofed to be the great bank 
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_ of the Irrawaddy, has nd communication, with that river ; but.on - 


‘entering the Birman dominions afflumes the name of Thaluayn, or 
Thanjuayn, and falls into the fea at Martaban, - 
‘‘ That the river.of Pegue, which is fuppofed to come from China, 


- rifes among hills about 109 miles from the fea, and which form the 


boundary between the Birman and. Pegue kingdoms. 
“ That between the Pegue and Martaban rivers there is a lake, 


from. which two rivers proceed: the one runs north to Old Ava, 


ee where it joins the Myoungnya, or Little River of Ava, which comes 


~ 
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- from mountains on the frontiers of China; the other river rus 


fouth from the lake to the fea, and is the Sitang river in the map. 
’ That the rivers of China, which are fuppofed to be the heads of 
the Pegue river, are thofe of the river of Siam. 

“ That the rivers of Siam and Cambodia communicate by a very 


» ‘confiderable branch, called the Annan.”  P. 341. 


The general character of the Birmans difplays benevolence 
and liberality : it was only in his public fituation that’ major 
Symes could complain of the refined infults, which we have 
noticed. He vifited the king andthe princes, his fons, who 
were governors of different provinces, and in each viftt found 
omiffions, which a people fo punctilious as the Birmans would 
not have made, except from defign, ‘Thefe ceremonies are 
too tedious for an extraét, and with the defcriptions of the pa- 
lace, the kioums (monafteries), the’ feredaw {chief priett}, 


- can only be perufed with fattsfaétion in the author’s own lan- 


age. The palace and the kioums are particularly {plendid, 
rom the quantity of gold profufely fpread over every part. 
The libraries confit of numerous chefts, in which the works 
are arranged with great regularity, the contents being marked 
in gold letters on the head of each cheft. Some of thefe are 
written on thin fheets of ivory ; and there are various works 


in the ancient Pali, the religious text and language of the 


fhepherd race. 
In confequence of major Symes” very calm and temperate 


- remonftrance, he is at laft admitted to an audience of the king ; 


for on his former vifit the monarch did not appear. His em- 
baffy had a fortunate termination, and a commercial connec- 
tion of a very advantageous kind was eftablifhed. The ac- 
count of his audience we muft not omit. 


¢ On entering the gate, we perceived the royal faloon of cere-, 
mony in front of us, and the court affembled in all the parade of 


_ pomp and decoration, It was an open hall, fupported by colon- 


nades of pillars, twenty in length, and only: four in depth: we 
were conducted into it by a flight of fteps, and advancing, took 
our places next the fpace oppofite to the throne, which is always 


[eft vacant, as being in full view of his majefty. On our entrance, 


the -bafement of the throne, as at the Lotoo, was alone vifible, 
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which we jadged to be about five feet high; folding-doots fereeiied? 
The throne, called’ yazapalay, °was rich! ly "e 


the feat from our view.’ 
gilded and carved; on each fide a fmall gallery, inclofed: by a 

baluftrate, extended a few feet to the right and left; containing four. 
umbrellas of ftate; and on two tables, at the foot of the throfie,* 


were placed feveral large veffels of gold, ‘of various forms and’ for’ : 


different purpofes: immediately over the throne, a fplendid piafath 


rofe in feven {tages above the roofs of the building, crowned by-a' 


tee, or umbrella, from which. a fpiral rod was elevated above’ the’ 


whole. 


‘We hed been feated alitte more than-a quarter of an how etl | 


the folding-doors that concealed the feat, opened with a load noife, 
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and difcovered his majefty afcending a fight of fteps, that led up to? 


the thren¢ from the inner: apartment ; be advanced but flowly, abd - 


feemed not to poflefs a free ‘ufe of his limbs, - being obliged to fupY 
port liméfelf with his’,hands.om the baluftrade. '-I ‘was informed, 


however; that. this appearance of - weaknefs. did not. proceed fren | e 
any bodily infirmity, but from the weight of: the regal habilimeats, 
in which he was clad; and if ,»what we were told was.true, that;he 


carried on his drefs fifteen viis, upwards of fifty pounds avoirdupois 


of gold, his difficulty of afcent was not furprifing. On_ reaching, 


the top. he ftood for a minute, as though to take breath, and then fat yokes 


down on an embroidered cushion, with his legs inverted. : His 
crows was.a bigh conical cap, richly ftudded with. precious, ftoness) 
his fingers, were covered with. rings, and in his drefs he bore the ap- 


pearance of aman, cafed in golden armour, whilft a gilded, or prow 


bably. a golden, wing. on each fhoulder, did nat add, much lightnefs 
to his figute.,’ His looks denoted him to. be between fifty and fixty 


years. old, of a ftrong make, in ftature, rather beneath a, middle, © 
height, with-hard features, and of a dark complexion. yet’ the ex- 3 


preflion of his countenance was not unpleafing,,and feemed,, } 
thought, te indicate an intelligent and inquiring mind, 

‘ On the firft appearance of his majetty, all the courtiers bent 
their bodies, and. held their, hands joined in an attitude of fupplica- 
tion. ‘Nothing farther was required of us than to Jean.a little fore 
ward, and to-turn in our legs as much as we could; not any.aét bee 


ing fo unpolite, or contrary,.to etiquette, as to prefent the foles’ of ; 


the feet:towards the face of a dignified perfon. Four bramins, 
drefled in white caps and gowns, chanted the ufual prayer at the 
foot of the throne: a nakhaan then advanced into the vacant {pace 
before the king, and, recited, in a mufical cadence, the name of 
each perfon who was to be introduced on that day, and the prefent 
of which, in the charaéter of a fuppliant, he entreated his majefty’s 
acceptance. My offering confifted of two pieces of Benares gold 


brocade; do&or Buchanan and Mr. Wood each prefented. one. 
When our names were mentioned, we were feparately defired to — 
take a few grains of rice in our hands, and, joining them, to bow. 7 
to the king as low as we conveniently could, with which we’ im- 
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mediately: complied,. .When this ceremony was. finitheds .the king 


| ‘uitered.a few indiftin&, words, to conyvey,. 2s ‘I was informed, -an 
order for invefting dome perfons prefent with the infignia of a cer- 


in degree of nobility; the imperial maddate was inftantly pro- 
jped aloud by heralds in the court. His majety réoyained oaly 
few minutes longer, and during that, time he Poke hk ais 
aly, but did not-honour us with any verbal notice, or {peak at 
except to give the order before mentioned. When she-rofe to 
art, he manifefted the fame figas of infirmity as on hisentrance; 
after he had withdrawn, the folding-dodrs. were clofed, and the court 
Sake up. 8. 4tS5 Ne Se ase 

JDhé embaffador, réturhed down the Irrawaddy, laden ‘with 
préfents, equally ay confequence of Bitmah kindnefs and Bir- 
man pride;jswhich:weouldaccept of nothing without beftowing 
amequivalents.. Among ‘the préefents were {ome Birman horfes, 
which:are reprefemted as finall, but: beautiful, and, with their 
afattance, he. couldsdceafionally extend his limited: fphere of 
dbfervation.: He: faw the country: fertile; the people ‘induf- 
trious, and apparently happy.': Numerous temples occurred 
ja ther way; in one.of which was aicoloffal reprefentation of 





| their deity, being twenty-four feet from its head to the pede- 


flalion which it! Jat; with proportional butk. » This was: faid 
to be:made, ofa fingle block of matble, an affertion which the 
minuteft obfervation ‘couldnot difprdve, though the difficulty 
df moving fuch: af immenfe mafs mutt excite aftonifliment. 
The temple was evidently’ builesover the ftatue. ‘It was re- 
markable, thatthe images of the deity, brought from Arta- 


can, were confland y made of ' brafs. i. 30 
_oTFhe wells of Petroleum, which our travellers obferved ia 


their journey;°are:a!fingular Curiofity, but the defeription is 
not very important.’ The!country around was flinty and bar- 
ren; ‘the oil was conveyed imearthen jars, which were often 


_. broken, from thé fhocks received ina very uneven'road.’ "Fwo 


or three ‘hundred pots’ of oil coft on the fpot about ‘half a 
crown. The depth of:the wells was’ thirty-feven fathom, and 


* it was reckoned a tolerably productive depth when the oil 


reached to a man’s waift, e fufpect, in this eftimation, a 
provertion of.,water muft he included. The defcription of the 
ayn, or mountaineers, inhabitants of the mountains on the 


- eaft of Ariacan, is very fingular. The faces of the women 


only are tattooed. in. concentiic circles, “Their manners are 
fimple, and their minds uninformed : they believe in the traof. 
migration of fouls, and have no.idea of either future rewards 


Major Symes’ refle€tions on the importance of eftablithin 
a Gieadly canne€tion with the Birman empire, and of the nae 
© commerce which it will be expedient to carry em, 


ture of t 
















— Trotter’s Medicina Nautica. oe 
are liberal and enlightened. “Timber is the moft indifpenfable” 
article, but he thinks it highly peers: to encourage fhips 
building in thefe eaftern harbours. . In this laft refpect we can) 

not fully acquiefce in his conclufion, but muft' acknowledge” 
our inability to judge of his arguments with precifion, © The) 
numerous harbours of this empire muft be of the higheft ime: 
ance to our Eaft Indian marine. The Birmans are very 

fond of chefs ; but théir game differs, in fome refpedts, from 
ours, as in‘all the oriental pra@tice they have no piece whole” 
movements‘are fo uncontrolled as thofe of our queen, The 
queen, in the eaftern game, is the vifier. st nn 

Of the rarer plants colle&ed by Dr, Buchanan, fir foféph’ 

Banks has {elected the following, ef which plates, with a dew 

fcription, are.annexed, viz, thalia:cannasformis; gardenia cou 

Tonaria 3 pontederia dilatata; bauhinia diphylla ; ‘Tooneradall 

apetala ; epidendrum mofchatum ; agyneia coccinea ; and hee 

ritiera fomes.. The firft.only feems to have been known to: 
the European botanifts. The Appendix contains major Symes’) 
letters; with the Birman monarch’s proclamation, é&c. in more> 
than the diffuie ftyle of eaftern exaggeration and amoplifiei’ 
cation.. | — 
. The plates of the work are numerous, and the objeéts well) 9: 
ehofen;. They are faid tobe very faithful and accurate repres _ 
fentations, often perfonal likeneffes, and.jare executed with § 
great neatnefs and precifion. .The made of catching the wild: _ 
elephants; ‘from a drawing fent by the king; the view of the § 
impetialcourt, with the ceremony of introduction; the repren 
fentations of the kiouin, and the golden: boat, are the»moft 

fplendid; though thofe of the different races andcharacters,in §f 

their appropriate dreffes, were. te us moft.interefting. After 

the long account we have. given. of this work, we need not § 
fay that it has highly pleafed and. interefted us ; nor will our 
readers probably think a detail fo curious and inftruGtive une 
neceflarily protracted. On the contrary, it may lead them ta 
extend their gratification farther, by a perufal of the whole, 
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Medicina Nautica: An Effay on the Difeafes of Seamen. With — 

an Appendix, containin ommunications on the mew Doéiring | 
| of Contagion and Yellow Fever, by American Phyficians my 

tranfmitted to the Admiralty by Sir Fohn Temple, Bart. his & 
° Majefly’s Conful-General. By Thomas Trotter, M.D. @ 
© Phyfictan to his Majefty’s Fleet. Vol. IT, 800. 75. Boards. & 
Longman and Rees. 1799. | = 
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- WE fpoke with approbation of the firft volume of thig : 
work, in our XXIft Vol. N. A. p. 386, and can cheerfully add : 
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_that.wé find no deficiency, na. § falling off’ in the :prefent, to 
induce us to detra&t from our pane 


YTic. ; 
In the general abftract of the falboity of the fleet for.1797, 
_ swe perceive many proofs of the attention of the officers and 
furgeons, of efforts moft actively and advantageoufly exerted ; 
-§nconfequence of which, the health of thefe floating armies 
appears to have been almoft equal to that,of well fituated vil- 
ages. Mr. Baynton’s method of treating ulcerated legs is 
Spoken of refpeétfully, and fome inftances of true hyfteria are 
“ mentioned as occurring among feamen of very different cha- 
sagters; after the alarming mutiny, .in confequence probably 
_of the agitation of their minds: 
The rf fubje&t treated of is contagion, in which our au- 
thor repeats his objections to Dr. Sinysh’s plan of fumigating 
‘with nitrous vapour. Indeed, he carries his oppofition fo far 
asto hint, from the experiments of Dr. Mitchell, which we 
fhailfoon again have occafion to notice, that this.gas is the 
_yety contagion it is intended. to deftroy, and affirms, that, 
though it may for a time difguife. the fmell, the offenfivenefs 
will foon return, while it muft abforb the oxygen; on which 
the falutary quality of vital air depends. Experience only can 
» decide on this fubje& ; but we own that we are more friend} 
to free air, cleaplinefs, and an immediate feparation of the at- 
| § f&ed from the healthy feamen, than to any fumigations, 
I §* which, we fear, will be often employed as a pretence for idle- 
Refs, or as a-difguife of fetid and fatally injurious filth. We 
| will juft notice one miftake in our author’s reafoning, where 
he confounds the choak damp (hydrogen) with carbonic acid 
| air: the latter, we believe, in no inftance, produces fever. A 
§ Gmilar error occurs in one of the American thefes, where the 
-§ author confounds azote with the femiel of the defert, which is 
hydrogen. | | 
ft § On the fubje& of yellow fever, he does not add greatly to 
--§ our former knowledge. _ He prefers Dr. Mofeley’s practice, 
; and thinks it neceffary, on coming into a hot climate, to 
* bring down’ the pent European conftitution to the tropical 
‘Climate. Our author, among all the journals of fea furgeons, 
- “has not, it feems, difcovered this advice; but he might have 
‘met with it, not in Hippocrates, but in a work of our warth 
— Dr. Smollett—the fecond volume of Roderich 
‘Random. Mr. Crawford’s letter fubjoined, on this fubjeQ, is 
‘| anexcellent one. He obferves, that a man has fometimes re- 
“ fifted the contagion on board an infected fhip, and immedi- 
ately fickened on entering-into'atiother. Inftances of this kind 
§ may be obferved not unfrequently ‘on thore, where men are 
 &  Often’condemned for introducing Fircates, who, on Jeaving an 
§ =wWwholefome fituation, have appeared perfectly well. Mr. 
Crawford thinks alfo, that, in-fome inftances, the yellow fe- 
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yer communicates intermittents.. As a remittent, we nen + 


to be intimately connected with intermittents/’)) a 
The {mall-pox is always a dangerous difeafe in hips j.a 
our author, on its appearance, recommends immediate’ inog 
lation with the cow-pox, as a lefs dangerous difeafe ; ad 
that the number in a thip who have not-experienced the 
lady, is feldom fo great as srhhdionietly to weaken her force. 

epidemical:ophthalmia is next defcribed, as it occurred.on.b 
the Saturn; feemingly owing .to damp -hazy weather. fe 
philis, Dr. Trotter. diftrufts the powers of nitrous acid, think: 
ing it, without mercury, unequal to the cure,’ though a. ms 
able remedy after its ufe, or when alternated with it, iF ‘that. 
medicine fhould difagree. We may mention an inftance, o . 
the mifcellaneous remarks, of fcurvy coming :on during ie 
ufe of nitrous acid, and being cured by lemon juice, % 
which the difeafe appeared to yield to the repetition of the a 
neral acid. The other mifcellaneous obfervations, and ther 
marks-on diet, deferve very particular attention, but are ince 
pable of detail in this place. tn 

The ‘ malignant ulcer’ is almoft a new fubje@ of ing 

fince a fimilar difeafe feems only to have been noticed oh 
Rollo. It generally appears when any wound hasbeen 

in the fkin, though it fometimes happens independently of 
injury. The fore fpreads with unexampled rapidity and | 
mony, very foon deftroying: all the furrounding parts ; a 
when thefe feparate, the:fubjacent mufcle is:very far from a 
fuming a healthy appearance, but often becomes again ii 


and inflammatory. 


* The firiking peculiarities of this ulcer are, 

‘ sft, Its rapid progrefs, by which, in the {pace of a few y 
it paffes through the various ftages of inflammation, gangrene, anf B 
{phacelus, when the injured parts flough away, which puts anend 
to an acute concomitant fever. 

* adly, It has been obferved to prevail morejn fhips in pr ha 
at fen, or very fhortly after leaving the harbour. 
__-€ 3dly, It has never affumed the complexion of a feqrbutic alee, 

which is diftinguifhed by the dark-coloured fungous mafs lying ovgt 

its furface, that on being removed is quickly regenerated, and is 
monly attended with fome fymptoms of fcurvy, fuch as foft 
angs of the legs, fpungy gums, and fallow looks; on the con 
in this ulcer, when the putrid parts feparate, the furface is of a Jight 
florid colour. The fcorbutic bre is feldom painful ; our ern | 












tended at times with exquifite torment. 

‘ athly, It has not been relieved by large quantities of eon 
juice, even to.a bottle per diem : pay, we have thought that in fome F 
«cafes much harm was done by this practice in the firft ftage, ! he 
* sthly, We have not been able to diftinguith particular, gong 
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tutions more liable to be affected with it than others, except the 
ftrong.and tobuft; nor have feamea been more exempt from. it than 






* 
7 


dandmen. y' 7 ) : Sue 
¢ 6tbly.: It has.occussed in fhips where every. attention is paid to 
exaét difcipline, cleanlinefs, ventilation, and every circumftance 
_» econneéted with preferving health. dt has-alfo been treated by fome - 
of the moft experienced and able furgeons in the navy : and:there 
. ~js nothing peculiar to the foil furrounding the ports of the Channel 
_ where it-has appeared.’ Pp. 196.7). 7 


_\ Dr. Trotter thinks the difeafe owing to a high degree of ex- 
citement, rapidly deftroying life. “We own, that we fufpea - 
a {pecific infection, and fee many appearances of a contagious 

nature. No particular treatment feems to have been fingularly 

__ \fuccefsful, though the doéor ftrongly recommends very earl 

and active depletion by bleeding, both generally and'topically, 

purging, &c. with the coldeft applications. In ulcers, fup 

‘pofed to be of a'fimilar kind, though probably fcorbutic, Dr. 

othe ‘Harnefs has found the gaftric juice highly ufeful. Mr. Ham- 
Wee ‘mick, of Plymouth, has difcovered hops to be a very fervice- 
t & . able ingredient in poultices applied to ulcers. 
es: ‘Mr. Reilly’s obfervations on’ the effects ‘of nitrous gas on 
ulcers, are not very prepoffeffing in favour of the remedy, - ar 
‘of its falutary effect in general. Blood, expofed to this ¢ 
grew darker than in open air. - His defcription of aye Aq 
“1s too curious to pafs by unnoticed, and, in a work of fucha 
different nature, it may occafionally be unobferved by the cur- 
dory reader. Spy! Ree ye | 
¢ About the time 1 commenced my experiments, Mr. Pritchard, 
mafter of his majefty’s thip Prince, prefented me with a chameleon, 
that had been fent him by a geatlemaa from Saffia in Barbary, which 
extraordinary production of nature I remarked with particular at- 
tention every morning after fumigating. Oa tae admiilion of at- 

' mofpheric air I had this animal brought into, the berth, amd as re- 

gularly obferved his colour change to a variegated black, which in 
no, fmall degree excited my curiofity : unthinkingly, I one morning 
allowed it to remain in the berth during the fumigating procefs, 
which, I am forry to fay, ended its exiftence. I found, when it 
was dead, its colour was black, the reafon of which I fhall attempt 
_ 40.explain. As this animal is not known ia England, I examined 
the camparative anatomy of the thorax and abdominal vifeera, thefe 
being the only parts { difleéted, having fluffed his body ; which wiil 
fully account for the fingular phenomenon that takes place in. its 





ak changing to the fame colour with the objedt placed before it. . On 
ih opening to view the thorax and abdomen, there appears no media- 
iad um, but a thorough ‘communication, without any intervening 
i fubftance ; thé Whole fpace of which’is filled by three bladders, the 


"middle and fmallett of them may be called with propriety the efv- 
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phagus and itomach. It is firmly attached to the os hyoides, an@ 
terminates in the anus. The other two bladders are attached to the — be 
trachzea, and in every re{pect perform the office of lungs; andthe § | 
animal can at difcretion fill itfelf out to a large fize, by inflating we 
i 
1 





thefe veficles, which are extremely pellucid, and, when inflated, fil — 
completely the ‘whole of the abdominal cavity, where there is no 
other fubftance but thefe tranfparent membranes; and the change ~ 
of colour that takes place is occafioned by the reflection of any — B° ; 
other colour on thefe tranfparent membranes, as the fkin of the ans 
mal is extremely thin, and between the cellular fubftance and the ~ 
fkin is a filamentary expanfion of the membranes; which pellucid § ; 
or tranfparent membrane ferves as a lens or mirror to reflect the 
rays of colour when objects are placed before it. A very cleardee ff j, 
monftration of this is, that when a collapfe takes place, which is 
not unfrequetit, it is not influenced by colour; and, on the cone ‘ 
trary, when thefe bladders ar¢ full, its colour is influenced by the © } 
object placed in competition, But fcarlet more particularly, from its fF , 
being more vivid. I doubt‘gguch whether nature has defigned this — , 
2nimal to live on food or 4 from the following circumftance: — 
that I very frequently gave ittBies, which it never appeared to {wale . 
low with avidity; and [ believe, if it were pofieffed of the power . ( 
of returning them, that it would have done fo; and in diffecting it 
1 found the whole of the flies unaltered in this middle {pace ; and, 
asa farther proof, from the part of the cyft where the flies were, to 
its termination, was fo clofely filled with bezoar-mineral, that the ‘ 
moft minute fubftance could not have paffed. This, in my opi- — i 
pion, clearly proves that nature did not defign it to live on food; § 4 
or, if it had, that its faeces were of the. bezoar mineral. | . 
* The tongue of this extraordinary animal is feven inches long, h 
and in appearance like the fucker of a pump, with two apertures, _ @ 
The expanfion of the nerves are beautiful, having no mufcular fab. fr 
ftance to cover their colour: I counted diftinétly twenty-nine pair; f 
they in every degree perform the office of mufcles, and all motion — ne 


is performed by them the fame as by the mufcles in other animals, — la 
The eyes are of a very particular ftru€ture; they are very promi- — 
nent, with a {mall pupil; and the animal can look forward with — , 
one, and back with the other, at the fame time. Its colour, when > _ di 
not influenced by objeéts, is a bluifh grey, beautifully variegated ff a, 
with fmail yellow {pots ; its body about fever inches long; itshead. . & 4h, 
about an inch and one half, handfomely helmeted; its tail about mc 
five inches long, which it makes as much ufe of-as any of its legs, 
particularly when defcending from heights; it is of the oviparous  §  w; 
clafs, refembles much, only fmaller and handfomer, the gauana of i}, 
the Weft-Indies.’ P. 237. = me 
Mr. Reilly’s experience, alfo is not in favour of the effeds a 
€ 


of fumigation with nitrous vapour, in deftroying contagion; — 
nor, according to Dr. Trotter’s idea, are the effects of the acee 
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iuf'nitrofum (nitre diffolved in vinegar) more ufeful in fcurvy: 
Indeed, from the authority of captain Pendar, and his officers, 


jie'déubdts ‘of the exiftence of the difeafe, in any great degree, 


in the fhip, where the remedy was faid to have been employed 


~ with fuch extraordinary fuccefs, and in fuch large dofes. . 
Some fingular furgical cafes, with Dr, Trotter’s circular let- 
"ter, requefting affiftance, conclude the particular fubjects of 


the volume. 


"Jn the Appendix are different American thefes, thofe of doc- 
tors Saltonftall, Bay, and. Lent, explaining Dr. Mitchell’s 


theory of the feptic acid, with his defence of the foap and tal- 
low-chandlers, whofe bufinefs was fufpected to be noxious to 
the human frame, but was found (particularly during the pre- 
valence of putrid epidemics) highly falubrious. Septon is Dr. 
Mitchell’s term for azote. If we can procure thefe thefes *, 


we fhall examine the fubjeét more particularly. What Dr. 


Trotter has publifhed in this Appendix are extracts only. 





Outlines of a Philofophy of the Hiftory of Man. (Continued 


from p,. 10 of the prefent Velume.) 


In treating of the northern nations, M. Herder {peaks firft 
of the Bafques, the Gael, and the Cimbri. In his account of 
thefe races we think we perceive a little confufion. He di- 


ftinguifhes, with propriety, the Celts from the Goths, which, 


even by authors of {ome pretenfions to the knowledge of ancient 
hiftory, are fometimes confounded ; but he is not fufficiently 
exact in difcriminating the Belgic from the Celtic Gauls, or. 
from the Cimbri; and he affigns to the Gael the druidical 
fyftem, with which they certainly had not the flighteft con- 


nection. Probably the Gatcon, the Gael, and the Cumraig 


laces were wholly of Celtic origin: though they differ in lan- 
mage and in cuftoms from each other, they differ more from 
n¢ Gothic nations. Indeed the wandering tribes of Celts, in 
diftant fituations, may have eafily changed in all thefe refpects, 
and their various names may have beens appellatives from 
their fituation, as the name Cimbri means inhabitants of the 
mountains. 

The Lettonians and the Pruffians are joined by our author 


with the Fins. They are evidently Finnith tribes which fet- 


tled on the coafts of the Baltic, and are found fcattered in the 
neighbouring countries in every direction. They were never 


Conquerors, but in modern times, when incorporated with the 


rmans, and are, in our opinion, {cyons of a north-eaftern 


~—. 





* As they are not on fale in this country, we thould be obliged to any cor- 
dent for the loan of them. 


» Crit, Rev. Vor. XXX. Offober, 1800. N 
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race, which we may again meet with under the appellation of 


Sclayonians. Y 
_.Adverting to the German nations, M. Herder traces, th 


fource of their military {pirit, their ardour, and their fugcefg, 


‘ In the moft ancient hiftory of the Gérnians, therefore, iti 
neceffary to guard ourfélves againft any partial attachment toa 


favourite {pot for our modern conftitution ; with this the. ancient 


Germans had no concern; they followed the courfe of a dj 
ftream of nations. Weftward they prefied’ on the Belgians‘ 
Gael, till they had feated themfelves in the‘midft of other’ tribes: 
they paffed eaftward as far as the Baltic; and when this put.a te 
to their. progrefs and their plunder, as its fandy' coafts were u 

to fupport them, they. naturally turned fouthward, the firft p 
tunity, into countries that had been evacuated. Hence many" 
tations, that invaded the Roman empire, had previoufly dwelt on 
the fhores of the Baltic: but thefe were only the more barbarous, 


whofe refidence there was by no means the occafion of thé fhock 


that was given to the power of Rome. This we muft feek ata 
greater diftance, in the Afiatic country of Mungalia: for there the 
weftern Huns were prefled upon by the Igurians and other nations; 
in confequence they croffed the Wolga, fell upon the Alans on the 
Don, and the great kingdom of the Goths on the Black Sea, 
thus many fouthern German nations, the Oftrogoths and Vifig 
Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, were fet in motion, and the Huns fol- 
lowed them. With the Saxons, Franks, and Burgundians, the cafe 
was different; as it was with the Heruli, who long ferved inthe 
Roman armies, as heroes that fold their blood for pay. 

¢ We mutt likewife take care not to afcribe fimilar manners, of 
a like degree of civilization, to all thefe people, as appears from the 
difference of their conduct towards the nations they conquered, 
The favage Saxons in Britain, the roaming Alans and ‘Suevi in 
Spain, conduéted themfelves not as the Oftrogoths in Italy, ' or the 
Burgundians in Gaul. ~The tribes that had long dwelt on’ the 
Roman frontiers, near their colonies and places of trade, in the welt 
or fouth, were more mild and polifhed, than thofe who came ftom 
the barren fea-coafts, or from the forefts of the north: hence it 
would be arrogance if every horde of Germans were to afcribeto 
itfelf, for. inftance, the mythology of the Scandinavian Goths. 
How far did not thefe Goths advance? and in how many ways was 
not this mythology afterwards refined ? The brave primitive Ger- 
man, perhaps, can claim nothing but his Theut or Tuifto, Maun, 


Hertha, and Wodan, that is, a father, a hero, the earth, and a A ge | 


neral. > Pp, 480. 


The Sclavonians once poffeffed the vaft territory from the, 


Don to the Elbe, and from the Adriatic to the Baltic Seas. 


‘They are reprefented as peaceful cultivators, occupying the 
lind which others had left, and with little fpirit or inclination 
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Herder’s Philofophy of the Hiftory of Man. 171 
for conqueft, not greatly inclined to make a fteady and ative 
refiftance. The Franks, the Danes, and the Germans, con- 
tributed to. ruin their. eftablifhments, and. cireumfcribe. theit 
lipits, and they now ealmly cultivate a fine country from the 
Don to the Muldaw, and from the Adriatic to the Carpathian 
Mountains. The foreign: races ip arene complete the 
guthor’s view of modern nations. bobruune 
.o In the exteniive migrations from the mountains of Afia to 
the north and weft, different tribes fycceffively occupied the 
countries on each point,’ without any bond of :union, without 
sivilifation, without literature, except: what they bortowed 
from ‘the-eaft, or neceflity. compelled them to invent. Anew 
inftrument of civilifation,. a mew bond of union was required, 
and this inftrument, this link, was Chriftianity. The fevén- 
teenth book is therefore devoted to an examination of the origin 
and progrefs of the Chriftian religion. M..Herder explains the 
fimple unadorned torm of real Chriftianity, and foon proceeds 
to fpeak of its progrefs in the Eaft, in che Grecian and Roman 
provinces. Thefe fteps we cannot follow; but what relates to 
the progrefs of Chriftianity in the. Eaft is the. mot novel, and 
the snoit interefting part. In our author’s opinion: it gave a 
new fpirit to the doctrines of Budha and Fo; and, if it did not 
eftabliiliithe fet of the Bonzes, the monattic fyftem of the 
Lamas and Telapoias, it at.leait added to the fervor and fta« 
bility of fuch inftimtions. The Neftorian bishop of Afia may 


_ ‘bave been the Prefter John ef the travellers in the middle ages ; 


and from his afhes the Lama.of Thibet, with an indolence.and 
inactivity of a mord fouthern climate, may.have arifen. 
Before. M. Herder inveftigates the progrefs of Chriftianity 
among barbarous nations, be confiders fhortly their fituation 
fromthe period when they obtruded themfelves forcibly on the 
notice of the more fowthern nations. He firft fpeaks of the 
Sueves, Vifigoths, Alans, and Vandals.. The eftablifhment 
of.the Gothic kingdom im Spain is boldly as well as accuratel 
delineated, and the fuurce of the connection between the cival 
andireligious powers; or more properly between defpotifm and 
fupérftition, well explained. The remains of the Vandals 
pafied into Africa,.and flourifhed only during the thort and 
victorious reign of Genteric. : 
“0 The:Oftrogoths and Lombards are next mentioned, and to 
the lauer is attributed the eftabliihment of the feudal fyftem 
In its greateft extent. As their country. will now perhaps 
affumne a new and more permanent form under the name of 
thé Cifalpine republic, we may be indulged in tranfcribing our 


‘i - author’s account of its earlier ftate. . 
eC 
R “Zi 


Hence (upon the death of the Lombard monarch Alpoin) arofe fix 
and thirty dukes, and the firft Lombard-German conftitution in Italy 
: N 2 
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‘was ettablifhed. For when the nation, compelled by neceffity, seit 
eleéted a-king, every powerful feudatory forthe moft part reds 
he pleafed. Often the king was even deprived of the choice of the 
and at laft his power of raling and employing his vaflals depen 
folely on his precarious perforial authority. Thus arofe the dukes e 
Friuli, Spoleto, and Benevento; who were foon followed by othets: 
for the country abounded with cities, in which here a duke, there a 
count, could eftablifh: himfelf. ‘Thus, however, the» kingdom 9 
Lombardy was enfeebledy and could have been much more ea 
extirpated than-that of ‘the Goths, had Conftantinople. poffeffed a 

 Juftinian, a Belifarius, and [or] a Narfes. Yet even in this feeble. ftate 
it was capable-of deftroying the remains of the exarchate: ‘though — 
itsown fall was prepared by it. The bifhop of Rome, whe withed . 
only for a weak and divided government in Italy, beheld the Lom. — 
bards too powerful and too near. Having no longer any affiftance 
to expect, from Conftantinople, Stephen croffed the mountains; | 
flattered Pepin, the ufurper of the crown of the Franks, with: thé 
honour of being a proteétor of the church ; anointed him legitimate 
king of France ; and accepted ‘as a reward the five cities, even pre. 
vious to the commencement of the campaign, in which they avere 
to be conquered, and the exarchate, yet to be taken from the acs: 
bards. 

‘ Charlemagne, the fon of Peoin, completed his father’s snes 
and fubdued, with his overwhelming. power, the Lombard kingdom, 
In recompente he was created, by the holy father, patrician of Rome, 
and protector of the church, and proclaimed and crowned em 
ofthe Romans, as if by the ‘infpiration of.the fpirit. The: effec of 
this proclamation on Europe in general will hereafter appear’. to 
Italy the confequence of this matterly caft of the fifherman’s net 
was the irreparable lofs.of the Lombard kingdom. . During the two 
centuries of its continuance, it had promoted the population of the 
ravaged and exhaufted country ; it had diffufed fecurity and happi- 
nefs through the land,. by means of Germanic order and equity; 
while every ftate was permitted either to adopt the Lombard laws 
or to retain its own. The jurifprudence of the Lombards was con- 
cife, methodical, and effective: their laws remained in force I 
after their kingdom was deftroyed. Even Charlemagne, by whent 
it was overturned, ftill allowed ‘them to be valid, only with additions 
of his own. In feveral parts of Italy they continued to be the 
common law, in conjunétion with the Roman; and found admirefs 
and expofitors, even when the Juftinian code became paramount at 
the command of the emperor.’ P. 535. 
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‘* Since the time of Charlemagne, who added Lombardy ta his 
poffeffions, and tranfinitted it as an hereditary portion to his child- 
ren; fince the Roman imperial title, too, unfortunately came into 7 
Germany, and this poor land, throughout which uniformity of fen= 
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- tynent could never prevail, had to draw with Italy in the dangerous 
~harnefs of numerous and various feudal bands; and before art em- 


or had recommended the written law of Lombardy, and added 
it to P ibe Juftinian code; the conftitution, that formed its bafe, was 
certainly not calculated for the advantage of many diftriéts, bare of 
towns, and poor in arts. Owing to the ignorance and prejudices ‘of 
the times, the law of the Lombards at length paffed for the general 


- fetidal law of the empire: and thus thefe people ftill furvive in their 


cuftoms, which, properly fpeaking, were raked out of their afhes’ to 


_ be condenfed into laws. 


© The ftate of the church, likewife, was much affected by this 


- conftitution. At firft the Loritiards: as well as the Goths, were 


Arians: but when Gregory the Great fucceeded in bringing over 
queen Theodolinda, the mufe of her nation, to the orthodox faith, 
the zeal of the new converts foon difplayed itfelf in good works. 
Kings, dukes, counts, and barons, emulated each other in build- 
ing convents, and endowing the church with ample additions 
toits pattimony. The church of Rome enjoyed poffleffions of this 
kind from Sicily to Mount Cenis. For as the fiefs of temporal 
lords were hereditary, why fhould not thofe of the {piritual be the 
fame, who had to provide for an eternity of fucceflors? Every 
church acquired with its patrimony fome faint for a protector ; and 
men had continually to gain the favour of this patron, as an inter- 
ceflor with God. . His image and his relics, his feftival and his — 
prayers, worked miracles; thefe miracles produced frefh prefents ; 

fo that what with the continual gratitude of the faint, on the one 
hand, and that of the feudatories, their wives, and children, on the 
other, there was no fuch thing as ftriking a balance of the account. 
The feudal conftitution itfelf pafled in fome meafure into the church. 
For as the duke took precedence of the count, the bifhop who fat 
by the duke’s fide would maintain precedence of a count’s bifhop : 
thus the temporal dukedom became the diocefe of an archbifhop ; the 
bifheps of fubordinate cities were converted into fuffragans of a {pi- 
ritual duke. The wealthy abbots, as fpiritual barons, endeavoured 
te withdraw themfelves from the jurifdiétion of their bifhops, and 
render themfelves independent. The bifhop of Rome, who thus 
became a fpiritual emperor, or king, willingly allowed this inde- 
pendance, and prepared the principles, which the falfe Ifidorus 
afterwards publicly eftablifhed for the whole. catholic church. The 
numerous feftivals, acts of devotion, maffes, and offices, demanded a 
multitude of clerical functionaries : the treafures of the church, and 
facerdotal garments, which were fuited to the barbarian tatte, re- 
quired their facriftan; the patriménial poffeffions, their re&tors ; all 
Wtimately terminating in a fpiritual and temporal patron, a pope 
and emperor; fo that church and ftate rivalled each other in one 


feudal conftitution. The fall of the Lombard kingdom was the 


bith of a pope, and with him of a new emperor, whence the whole 
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conftitution of Europe affumed a new form. For the face of the 
world is not changed by conqueft alone; but ftill more’ by new 


views of things, by mew difpofitions, laws, and rights.” P. §3 7109 


“The hiftory of the Allemans, Burgundians, and Franks, isa, 
ketch only, but a mafterly one, and traces the origin of their, 


monarchy till it attained a vaft unwieldly magnitude under 


arlemagne. The kingdoms of the Saxons, Normans,; and. 
Danes are defcribed with equal fpirit.. From the piracies of 
thofe adventurers arofe the early naval power of the northern; 


nations, and, from the energy infuted by the mixture. of other — 


nations, and the {pring imparted by the fpirit and example of, 


fucceffive conquerors, M. Herder derives the peculiar excellence — 
of the Britifh character. A fhort account of the northern king. 


doms and Germany, and a general view of the inftitution of tlie 


German principalities in Europe, conclude the eighteenth book, — 


In this part of the, work we perceive the luminous com, 


preflion, and often the “agin pa energy of Gibbon, whom | 


our author highly praifes, and whole opinions he frequently. 
adopts. ‘ The cry againft this work,’ he adds in a note, ‘as 
if the author were an enemy to the Chriftian religion, feems. 
to me unjuit, for G:bban has {poken of Chriftianity, as of 
other matters in his hiftory, with great. mildnefs.’ 

The Romith hierarchy, its policy, its effeéts and influence, 
on political {tates, and the progre(s of literature and commerce, 
are next confidered. . Theie lead the author to the Arabs, who, 
in the laft departments, had a great influence on Europe in the 
middle ages, and, by developing the faculties of the humag 
mind, on the Hiftory of Man. The fpirit of commerce and: 
the tafte of chivalry had equal effect in divefting the mind of 
thofe favage notions which war alone infpires. On the latter 
fubje&, our author’s light fketch, for it can afpire to no more, 
is highly interefling. “Lhe croifades, which have been fuppofed 
a powerful engine in enlightening the rude warrior, and exe, 
panding the untutored mind, had, in M, Herder’s opinion, buta: 
partial effect. It was one of the impulfes, either collateral or, 
oblique, which, at the fame time, concurred to give new energy 
and activity to the views and exertions of Europeans, and was 
affifted by commerce, by chivalry (the parent rather than the. 
offspring of the croifades), the progrefs of arts and fciences, 
the emancipation of cities, 8c, It is perhaps, as our author, 
alleges, ‘a mere phantom of the brain to frame one prime 
fource of events out of feven diftinct expeditions, undertaken 


in a period of two centuries, by different nations, and from) 


various motives, folely becaufe they bore one common name.’ 
Leaving theretore thefe fuppofed caufes, our author ultimately. 
looks for the modern improyements of the human race in the 
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the cultivation of reafon, which has operated with fuch fuccefs im 

. difpelling ancient prejudices of every kind, and in the various 
‘§f difcoveries and inttitutions which have affifted its progrefs. 
-«. {| Such is M. Herder’s work, which from its nature muft be 
18a, unequal, but which, in many parts, we can cheerfully and un- 
er, refervedly praife, and honeftly commend as a whole. The 
der tranflator has executed his tafk with great ability; but we 
and. with that, of fome parts, he had given only an abridged view, 
of, Bf that he had correéted fome errors, and fupplied the additional 
crn, difcoveries made fince the period of the publication. This 
her ff may perhaps be done, in another edition, without greatly add- 
Of, ing to its bulk. 
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i | Tle Piccolomin:, or the Firft Part a Weallenfiein, a Drama in 
Five Aéts. Tranflated from the German of Frederick Schiller 


* | by S. TZ. Coleridge. ; 

ly, The Death of Wallenftein, a Tragedyin Five A&s. Tranflated 
as from the German of Frederick Schiller by S. T. Coleridge. 
’ 8vo. 8s. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1800. ‘ 

2 


THE name of Schiller will no doubt awaken the attention 
€, of the admirers of impaflioned writing; and many fublime 
7 effufions from Mr, Coleridge’s own pen muft prepare our 
, readers to expect from his competency an interefting tranflation 
¢ of thefe announced dramas of the German Shakfpeare. Ona 
} perufal of the firft of them, our feelings, however, fanctioned 
the predi€tion of Mr. Coleridge, as thus expreffed in his pre- 
fice to The Death of Wallenttein. 


| * The admirers of Schiller, who have abftracted their idea of that 

: author from the Robbers, and the Cabal and Love, plays in which 
the main intereft is produced by the excitement of curiofity, and in 
which the curiofity is excited by terrible and extraordinary incident, 
will not have perufed without fome portion of difappointmeut the 
dramas which it has been my employment to tranflate.’ _ P. ii. 


The Piccolomini exhibits the impetuous Wallenftein, from 
the double impulfe of ambition and injury, as* concerting 
teafon againft his fovereign, feducing his army from their 
allegiance, and exciting them to revolt to the Swedes; but as 
thwarted in his fchemes by Oftavio Piccolomini, who, under 
the mafk of friendthip, becomes a fpy upon his conduct, and 
betrays him to his ruin, ‘The fcene is laid at Pilfen, the head- 
quarters of the imperial forces, and the unity of time and place 

_ wtri€tly adhered to. The firft a&t opens with a dialogue 

- between Iilo, Butler, and Ifolani, three of Wallenftein’s officers, 

which obfcurely intimates the difcontent of the army at the 
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proceedings of the imperial court, and their treafonable attach, : 
ment to their general. The reception which thefe officers give 


to Queftenberg the imperial envoy, who arrives with acom. _ 
miffion to difmifs the general from his command, ftill more — 


plainly indicates the diforderly {pirit which pervades the camp, 
The third fcene difclofes the character of Octavio Piccolo. 
mini, who confirms Queftenberg’s opinion of the difaffeGion 
of Wallenftein, but affures him of his complete knowledge of 
his projects, and of his power and refolution to thwart them, 
The fourth fcene introduces on the wi? Max. the fon of 


O€tavio Piccolomini, who has juft arrived in the camp as an 


efcort to the wife of Wallenftein and the princefs ‘Thekla his 
daughter, for whom, during their journey, he has conceived a’ 
ftrong attachment. ‘The charaéter of Max. is well drawn, 
Brave, generous, and open-hearted, infpired with a foldiér’s 
prejudices againft the fuppofed enemies of his general, he treats 
Queftenberg with contempt. ; 

In the fixth fcene an’ extraordinary trait in the charaéter of 
Wallenftein is difcovered by the appearance of Seni, an aftro.. 
loger. whom he maintains in his fuite for the purpofe of con- 
fylting the ftars. A converfation between the general and his 
wife in the enfuing fcene opens to us the hoftile difpofition 
of the cabinet of Vienna and the profpeét of Wallenftein’s dif- 
graceful difmiffion. Convinced of the approach of this hus 
miliating event, he confirms himfelf in the refolution of raifing 
the ftandard of revalt. 


‘ O! they force, they thruft me 
With violence, againft my own will, onward!’ P. 36. 


Thekla is now introduced to her father, who in the follows 
ing {peech developes his ambitious defigns. 


¢ I was indignant at my deftiny 
That it denied me a man-child to be 
Heir of my name and of my profperous fortune, 
And re-illume my foon extinguifh’d being 
In a proud line of princes. 
I wrong’d my deftiny. Here upon this head, 
So lovely in its maiden bloom, will I 

~ Let fall the garland of a life of war, 

~ Nor deem it loft, if only I can wreathe it 
Tranfinitted to a regal ornament, 
Around thefe beauteous brows.’ Pp. 38. 


Count Tertiky, brother to Wallenftein, urges him, inthe 
tenth fcene, to execute his intentions, and immediately revolt to 
the Swedes, During their converfation they are joined by Illo, 
who announces the refolution of the army to remontftrate 
egainit their beloved general's difmifion fram the command, 
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Immediately after this conference enfues a very {pirited fcene, 


bs 
8 jn which Queftenberg details the emperor’s orders in a full 
$i council of war. Thefe orders the officers prefent fhow them- 
e felves determined to refift; and with this tumultuous avowal 
, of their determination the firfl act clofes. | 

The fecond a& chiefly advances the progrefs of the aétion 
" by the execution of a plot of Illo’s, the.outlines of which he 
f thus difclofes to Tertiky. 
; ¢ Jllo.. Attend! We frame a formal declaration, 
f Wherein we to the duke confign ourfelves 
re - Colleétively, to be and to remain 
§ His both with life.and limb, and not to fpare 


4 The laft drop of our blood .for him, provided 

) So doing we infringe no oath or duty, 

5 We may be under to the emp’ror.— Mark! 

; This refervation we exprefsly make 

In a particular claufe, and fave the confcience. 
f Now hear! This formula fo fram’d and worded 
Will be prefented to them for perufal 

Before the banquet. No one will find in it 


BY Caufe of offence or fcruple. Hear now further! . 
After the feaft, when now the vap’ring wine 
Opens the heart, and fhuts the eyes, we let 
, A counterfeited paper, in the which 
This one particular claufe has been left out 


Go round for fignatures.’ P. 66. 


The execution of this project is exhibited in a banquet 
feene, which clofes the a& ; and which in reprefentation mutt 
compofe a ftriking and magnificent {peétacle. 

The third act, though fhort, drags itfelf, ‘like a wounded 
fnake,’ flowly and heavily along. It is almoft entirely occupied 
by a converfation of the elder Piccolomiai with his fon; in 
which he difclofes the treafonable defigns of Wallenftein, and 
endeavours to perfuade him to defert his ftandard.. Thecrafty 
policy of the father is however fkilfully contrafted with the in- 
genuous opennefs and liberal fentiments of the youthful 
foldiers 

The fourth a& opens with an aftrological conference be- 
tween Wallenflein and Seni, which is interrupted by the un- 
welcome tidings that a meflenger whom Wallenftein had fent 
with difpatches to the Swedes had been arrefted and conduéted 
to Vienna. Finding himfelf by this accident compelled to pre- 
cipitate the meafures he had already projected, the general ex- 


preffes his emotions in the following fine foliloquy, which ine ' 
culcates a moft ferious and important moral, 


* Is it poffible ? 
Is’t fo? Ican no longer what I would? 
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No longer draw back at my liking? ~ I 
Muft do the deed becaufe I thought of it, 
And fed this heart here with a dream? Becaufe 
I did not fcowl temptation from my prefence, 
Dallied with thoughts of poflible fulfilment, 
Commenced no movement, left all time uncertain, 
And only kept the road, the accefs open ? 
By the great God of Heaven! It was not 
My ferious meaning, it was ne’er refolve, 
I but amus’d myfelf with thinking of it. 
The free-will tempted me, the power to do 
Or not to do it.—-Was it criminal 
To make the fancy minifter to hope, 
To fill the air with pretty toys of air, 
And clutch fantaftic {ceptres moving t’ward me ? 
Was not the will kept free? Beheld I not 
The road of duty clofe befide me—but 
One little ftep, and once more I was in it! 
Where am I? Whither have I been tranfported ? 
No road, no track behind me, but a wall, 
* Impenetrable, infurmovuntable, 
Rifes obedient to the fpells I mutter’d 
And meant not—my own doings tower behind me.’ P. 155. 


At this juncture arrives Wrangel, a Swedifh general, em- 
powered to conclude the treacherous negotiation which Wal- 
jenftein has long propofed. Wallenftein, however, is ftill 
wrefolute. He hefitates to confummate his treafon till his laft 
{park of virtue is extinguifhed by the daring remonftrances of 
his fifter, the countefs Tertfky, who thus affails him on his 


weak fide. 


* Counte/s. Then betwixt thee and him (confefs it, Friedland!) 

The point can be no more of right and duty, 

Only of power and the opportunity. 

That opportunity, lo! it comes yonder, 

Approaching with fwift fteeds ; then with a fwing 
Throw thyfelf up into the chariot feat, 

Seize with firm hand the reins, ere thy opponent 
Anticipate thee, and himfelf make conqueft 

Of the now empty feat. The moment comes, 

It is already here, when thou muft write 
~The abfolute total of thy life’s vaft fum. 

The confiellations ffand victorious o’er thee, 

The planets fhoot good fortune in fair junétions, 

“And tell thee, “© Now’s the time!” The flarry courfes 
Haft thou thy life long meafur’d to no purpofe? 
The quadrant and the circle, were they play-things ? 
(pointing to the ‘different objed?s in the room) 
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The zodiacs, the rolling orbs of heaven, 

Haft pictur’d on thefe walls, and all around thee 

In dumb foreboding fymbols has thou plac’d 

‘Thefe feven prefiding lords of deftiny— 

For toys? Is all this: preparation nothing? 

Is there no marrow in this hollow art, 

That even to thyfelf it doth avail 

Nothing, and has'no influence over thee 

In the great moment of decifion ?— 

‘ Wal. (during this laft /peech walks up and down with in- 
ward ftruggles, labouring with paffions ; flops Suddenly, 
ftands ftill, then interrupting the counte/s,) : 

Send Wrangel to me—TI will infiantly 
Difpatch three couriers——’* P. 179. 








A confidential converfation on the part of Wallenftein with 
his betrayer O€tavio Piccolomini introduces the fifth aét, At 
the clofe of this conference Max. enters, to whom Wallenftein 
communicates his projected rebellion, and requires his affiftance 


‘ in its accomplifhment. Max. is ftruck with horror at the 


communication, and vainly endeavours to perfuade the general 


-todefift. F ax that his perfuafions have no effect he leaves 


him abruptly. TTertfky and Illo then enter, and endeavour to 
convince Wallenftein of the infidious defigns of the elder Pic- 
colomini. Wallenftein, however, difbelieves them, and thus 
ftates the foundation of his aflurance, 


‘ There exift moments in the life of man, 

When he is nearer the great foul of the world 
Than is man’s cuftom, and poffeffes freely 

The power of queftioning his deftiny : 

And fuch a moment ’twas, when in the night 
Before the action in the Plains of Liitzen, 
Leaning againft a tree, thoughts crowding thoughts, 
I look’d out far upon the ominous plain. - 

My whole life, paft and future, in this moment 
Before my mind’s-eye glided in proceffion, 

And to the deftiny of the next morning 

The {pirit, fill’d with anxious prefentiment, 

Did knit the moft removed futurity. 

Then faid I alfo to myfelf, ** So many 

Doft thou command. ‘They follow all thy ftars, 
And as on fome great number fet their all 

Upon thy fingle head, and only man 

The veflel of thy fortune. Yet a day 

Will come, when deftiny thall once more fcatter 
All thefe in many a feveral direction : 

Few be they who will ftand out faithful to thee.” 
I yearn’d to know which one was faithfulleft 
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Of all, this camp include. Great Deftiny, 

Give mea fign! And he fhall be the man, 

Who, on the approaching morning, comes the firft 
To meet me with fome token of his love: 

And thinking this, I fell into a flumber. 

Then midmoft in the battle was I led 

In {pirit. Great the preflure and the tumult! 
Then was my horfe kill’d under me: I fank ; 
find over me away, all unconcernedly, 

Drove horfe and rider—and thus trod to pieces 

E lay, and panted like a dying man. 

Then feiz’d me fuddenly a faviour arm. 

It was Oétavio’s—I awoke at once. 

*T was broad day, and Oét#vio ftood before me. 
« My brother,” faid he, ‘ do not ride to-day 
The dapple; as you’re wont ; but mount the horfe 
Which I have chofen for thee. Do it brother ! 
In love to me. A ftrong dream warn’d me fo.” 
It was the fwiftnefs of this horfe that fnatch’d me 
From the hot purfuit of Bannier’s dragoons, 

My coufin rode the dapple on that day, 

And never more faw I or horfe or rider.’ P. 193. 


In fpite, however, of the fuperftitious affurance of Wallen. 
fiein, O¢tavio employs the precious. moments of delay in 
eftranging from the general’s interefts Ifolani and Butler, the. 
Katter of whom determines to remain in Wallenflein’s camp’ 
for the purpofe of revenging an injury, which, according to 
the reprefentation of Piccolomini, the general had done hjm by 
a letter to the imperial cquit. The drama thus concludes 
with the refufal of Max. Piccolomini to quit the camp together 
with his father. 

‘ O4. How ? not one look 
Of filial love? No grafp of the hand at parting? 
It is a bloody war, to which we are going, 
And the event uncertain and in darknefs, 
So us’d we not to part—it was not fo! 
Is it thentrue? I have a fon no longer ! 
(Max. falls into his arms, they hold each for a long time in a 
Speechlefs embrace, then go away at different fides,)’ 
P. 214. 

And truly may it be faid, that this is a * moft lame andim- , 
potent conclufion.’ Nothing is decided—the fate of the prin- 
cipal charaéters hangs in fufpenfe—all is dark and uncertain: 
and upon a review of the whole drama we muft, however un- 
willingly, acknowledge that it is flat and tedious. The author 
feems indeed to have intended it merely as an introduction to 


The Death of Wallenftein. 
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In this latter tragedy, ‘ Schiller is himfelf again”: Its a&tiom 
is rapid ; its events interefting. It abounds in pathetic incidents 
and moving {peeches. ‘The moral which it inculcates is cor~ 


rect and highly important... rol} 
The three firft fcenes of ‘The Death of Wallenftein are of a 
domeftic nature, and exhibit the countefs Tertiky inftigating 
Thekla to ufe her influence over Max. Piccolomini to induce 
him to defert his duty to the emperor, and’bind himfelf to the 
fortunes of her father. ‘The princefs is unwilling to under- 
ftand the true nature of Wallenftein’s defigns ; but when at 
length the truth is plainly difclofed, fhe burfts forth into the 
following pathetic exclamation. Ks ae 


‘ O my fore-boding bofom !, Even now, 
E’en now ’tis here, that icy hand of horror ! 
And my young hope lies fhuddering in its grafp. 
I knew it well—no fooner had TI ‘enter’d, . 
An heavy ominous prefentiment 
Reveal’d to me that fpirits of death were hov’ring 
‘Over my happy fortune. But why think I 
Firft of myfelf? My mother! O, my'mother!’  p. 6. 


‘The affedtionate timidity of the duchefs, the wife of Wal- 
lenftein, is feelingly depicted in the enfuing dialogue, which is 


interrupted by the intervention of Wallenttein and Illo. . The 
former, oppreffed with care, Uefires his daughter to foothe his 


fpirits by a fong. 
* Come here, my {weet girl! Seat thee by me, 
For there is a good fpirit on thy lips. 
Thy mother prais’d to me thy ready ‘kill; 
She fays a voice of melody dwells in’ thee, 
Which doth enchant the foul. Now fuch a voice 
Will drive away for me the evil damon 
That beats his black wings clofe above my head.’ P. 13, 


Thekla, unable, on account of the agitation of her heart, to 
comply with her father’s requeft, abruptly retires. This gives 
the countefs Terthky.an opportunity of difclofing to her 
brother the mutual love of his daughter and the younger Pic- 
colomini. Of this :paffion Wallenftein fternly difapproves. 


The difcuffion of thé matter, however, is clofed by the:abrupt 


arrival of Tertfky to:announce the revolt of feveral of the re- 
giments, and among the reft of the troops of Ifolani, from the 
caufe of their general. eae is foon followed by Illo, who 
communicates further particulars of the difaffeGtion of the 


army. Wallenftein now looks for comfort and advice from 
the treacherous Butler, who remains with him apparently from 
motives of friendihip, but in reality with a determination to 
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enfure his ruin. In this truly pathetic fcehe, Butler announdes’ 
to the general the failure of his defigns upon the city of Prague, 
On the receipt of this intelligence, Wallenftein ine exprefies 


- the emotions of a determined mind. . 


) ¢ Tis decided! | 
Ts well! I have receiv’d a fudden cure . ae 
From all the pangs of doubt: with fteady ftream) 

. Once more my life-blood flows! My foul’s fecure ! 

Tn the. night only. Friedland’s ftars can beam. 
Ling’ring, irrefolute, with fitful fears : 

I drew the fword—'twas with an inward ftrife, 

While yet the choice was mine. The murd’rous knife” 

_ Is lifted for my heatt!’ Doubt difappears! 

I fight now for my head and for my life” P. 31. 


In the beginning of the fecond aé&t, Wallenftein receives a 
deputation from the regiment of Pappenheim, who, on behalf 
of their conftituents, demand from him a declaration of his in. 
tentions with refpe&t.to the emperor. In his conference with 
this deputation, the imperial commander difplays all the arts of 
popularity. But when he has almoft perfuaded the delegated 
foldiers to adopt his quarrel, he is interrupted by Butler, ao 
defignédly. enters to announce an open declaration of infurs 
re€tion whieh has been made by count Tertfky’s regiment. 
Thefe tidings difgutt the deputies, who’ retire; and, in the. 
courfe of a few minutes the Pappenheimers are heard in uproar, 
demanding Max. Piccolomini their colonel, whom they imagine 
to be detained as a prifoner in Wallenttein’s palace. Max. 
has, in fact, concealed himfelf in the palace, and now comes 
forward avowing to her father his love for Thekla. The a& 
clofes with the departure of Max. who is torn from the arms 
of his mittrefs by his foldiers, who rufh into the palace to 
refcue him from apprehended danger. 

In the third act the fcene is transferred to Egra, to which 
fortrefs the difcomfited Wallenftein is determined to retife. 
He. has difpatched Butler to prepare all things for his reception. 
Butler arrives, and intimates to Gordon, the governor, that 
Wallenftein is attainted of treafon, and : reel 3 his co-opes 
rationan executing the fentence of death to which the emperor 
has doomed him. While Butler is thus endeavouring to inipitit 
the governor, who diflikes this commifhon, Wallenftein enters, 
and inquires into the ftate of the town and garrifon. A courier 
now arrives with the tidings of the death of Max. Piccolominty 
who, urged on by defpair, was flain together with all his regi 
ment in a furious onfet on a fuperior body of Swedes. This 
intelligence haftens the defigns of Butler, who refolves to 
murder the general that very night, 
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At the commencement of the fourth aé& Butler thus opens 
the detail of his plot againft the life of Wallenftein.. . 


¢ Find me twelve ftrong dragoons, arm them with pikes 





For there muft be no firing 
Conceal them fome-where near the banquet-room, 
And foon as the defert is ferv’d up, ruth all in 
And cry—Who is loyal to the emperor ? 

I will overturn the table—while you attack 

Illo and Tertfky, and difpatch them both. 

The caftle-palace is well barr’d and guarded, 

That no intelligence of this proceeding rege 
May make its way to the duke.” P. 97. oe 


The fubfequent conference between Butler and his fa¥ordi- 
nate. agents is fpun-out to am unwarrantable length; but it 
contains many true touches of nature. Rich-ame ante, how- 
ever, nade for the faults of this-feene by fcenes ITIP. dnd IV. 
than which we remember nothing more pathetic in the whole 
range of dramatic writing. -In.thefe fcenes Thekla, who had 
accidentally heard of. die death ‘of her lover, is indulged with 
the particulars of the event from the meffenger who “brought 
the fad intelligence. © _ / 

In the firft fcene of the fifth aét the reader is thus. folemaly 
prepared for the approaching horrors. : 


‘ Wal. (rifes and rides actofs: the faloon.) The'night’s far 
fpent.. Betake thee to thy. chamber, y 3 
‘ Counte/s. Bid me not go, O let me ftay with thee | 
‘ Wal. (moves to the window. ) There is a bufy motion in 
the heaven, 
The wind doth chace the flag upon the tower, 
Faft fly the clouds, the fickle of the moon, 
Struggling, darts fnatches of uncertain light. 
No form of ftar is vifible! That one 
White ftain of light, that fingle gimm’ ring yonder, 
Is from Cafliopeia, and therein ; 
Is Jupiter. (a pau/e.) But now 
The blacknefs of the troubled element hides him ! 
(he finks into profound melancholy, and looks vacantly Ste the 
diftance.) 
© Counte/s. (looks on him mournfully, then gra/ps his hand.) 
What art thou brooding on? 
‘ Wal. Methinks, 
If I but faw him, ’twould be well with me. 
He is the ftar of my nativity, 
And often marvelloufly hath his afpeé& 
Shot ftrength into my heart, 
© Counte/i, Thoul’t fee him again. 
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¢ Wal. (remains for a while with abfent.mind, then affumes 





a livelier manner, and turns fuddenly to the counte/s.) _ i, 
See him again? O never, never again. 
* Counte/s. How? ) “é 
* Wal. He is gone—is dutt. 5 
© Counte/s. Whom mean’ft thou then? alte 
¢ Wal. He the more fortunate! yea, he hath finifh’d! i Ge 
For him there is no longer any future— Ms 
His life is bright—bright without {pot it was, 
And cannot ceafe to be. No ominous hour P 


Knocks at his door with tidings of mif-hap. | 

Far off is he, above defire and fear; 

No more fubmitted to the change and chance 

Of the unfteady planets, O ’tis well 

With him! but who knows what the coming hour 
~-Veil’d in thick darknefs brings for us! 

* Counte/s. Thou {peakeft 
Of.Piccolomini.’.  P..127. 





After a converfation with,Gordon and. Seni, in which his 
confidence in his good fortune cafts an additional intereft upon 
his perilous circumftances, Wallenftein retires to repofe. 
Butler and the affaffins now enter-reeking from the murder of 
Ilo and Tertfky, whom they had furprifed while revelling in i 
a midnight banquet. The merciful agony of Gordon on the di 
fight of thefe villains is thus expreffed. oe a 
‘ Gor. He fleeps! O.murder not the holy fleep! Te 
¢ But. No! he fhall die awake. (is going.) 





© Gor. His heart ftill cleaves an 
To earthly things: he’s not prepar’d to ftep be 
Into the prefence of his God! ft 
¢ But. (going.) God’s merciful! | is 
© Gor. (holdshim.) Grant him but this night's refpite. tre 
© But. (hurrying off.) The next.moment ) 
May ruin all, : oo 
© Gor. (holds himftill.) One hour! Py 


¢ But. Unhold me! What 
Can that fhort refpite profit him ? 

‘ Gor. O—Time 3 
Works miracles. In one hour many thoufands 
Of grains of fand run out; and quick as they, 
Thought follows thought within the human foul. 
Only one hour!. Your heart may change its purpofe, 
His heart may change its purpofe—fome new tidings 
May come! fome fortunate event, decifive, 
May fall from heaven and refcue him! O what 
May not one hour achieve!’ P. 145. 
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_ Butler is deaf to the governor’s entreaties, and the foul deed 
is accomplifhed. | Cas 
From an attentive examination of thefe dramas with the 
original, we have no hefitation in afhrming that Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s tranflation happily unites, for the moft part, the qualities 
‘of fidelity and elegance. In many pages, however, he exhibits 
afurprifing debility, becomes extremely profaic, and degenerates 
into the moft culpable careleffnefs. Asidt a variety of faulty 
paflages, we will content ourfelves with felecting the follow- 
ing. . 
6 This walk which you have ta’en me thro’ the camp - 
Strikes my hopes proftrate.’ pP. 15. 
‘ What! and not warn him either what bad hands 
His lot has plac’d him in?’ p, 18. 








hi ah 9 hey know about the emperor’s requifitions, 
And are tumultuous.’ P. 45. 





, * How intend you 
To manage with the generals at the banquet?’ p. 66. 
Mr. Coleridge is the founder of a diftin& fchool in poetry, 
He is defervedly regarded with much deference by many of his - 
-diciples: but the elevation he has attained on the Aonian 
mount impofes on him an obligation to ftudy the art of cor- 
reCtnefs ; — ) 
Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile: 
and it were well if Mr. Coleridge would teach his pupils, 
both by precept and example, the art of blotting—would in- 
ftruét them that hafty effafions require the file, that careleffnefs 
is not eafe, and that obfcurity in no inftance conftitutes the 
true fublime. 


= 





iene 


Prize Ejfays and Tranfadtions of the Highland Society of Scot- 
land. To which is prefixed, an Account of the Inftitution and 
_ principal Proceedings of the Society. By Henry Mackenzie, 
Effy. Vol. I.* 8v0. 7s. Boards, Cadell and Davies. 


’ THE great object of the ong is to inquire into the pre- 
feat ftate of the Highlands and iflands of Scotland, the condition 
of their inhabitants; and the-various.means of their improve- 


ment. A fubordinate obje& is the prefervation of the languages 
poetry, and mufic of the Highlands. 


From the very great merit of this inftitution, we cannot but 
€xprefs our furprife that the idea of fuch an eftablifhment was 
hot fuggefted till the vear 1784; and that only in 1799 the 

Crit. Rev. Vor. XXX. Odseber, 1800. Oo 
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labours of the fociety were firft publifhed. In various works - 
which have occurred in our literary engagements, topics of 
this kind have often attrated our notice; and, in fome meafute, 
anticipated the fubjects of thefe volumes, for we fhall find the’ 
moft interefting materials not ee ep fufficiently near the pre. 
fént period to ‘be very attractive. do not accumulate’ - 
faft, a portion of a volume fhould ether bert appear, which 
would join the charms of novelty to'the advantages of early 
information. 

The hiftory of the fociety need not detain us. We thalt 
fele€t only the report.on the Shetlarid wool, which deferves to 
be more gencrally known. 


* From the information, of the gentlemen shovenenintul it would 
appear, that the permanent finenefs of the wool depends entirely 
upon the breed of fheep; for on the fame pafture, and under the 
very fame climate, fheep, with the fineft, and with the coarfeft wool, 
are maintained ; in fo much, that from the wool of the fame flock, 
fome ftockings worth two guineas per pair, and others worth lef 
than four-pence, are produced. 

‘ 1, It would appear that there are two kinds of fheep producing 
fine wool to be found in thefe iflands; one known by the name of 
the kindly fheep, whofe whole body almoft is covered with it; 
another whofe wool is fine about the neck only, and other particule 
paris of the body. The colour of the fine wool alfo varies, fome- 
times being, in a great meafure, of a pure white, at other times of 4 
light grey, which is fuppofed to be the fofteft and moft filky ; fome: 
times of a black, and fometimes of a ruffet colour. 

‘2. The fheep producing this wool are, of a breed, which, forthe 
fake of diftinGtion, might be called the beaver fheep; for, like that 
animal, many of them have long hairs growing amongft the wool,’ 


which cover and fhelter it, and the wool is a {pecies of fine fur of 


one, which grows, in fome meafure, under their proteétion, 

‘ 3. Your committee underftand. that the theep producing this 

fine wool are of the hardieit nature, are never houfed nor kept ia 

_ any particular pafture; and that in the winter feafon they are often 
fo pinched for food, that many of them are obliged to feed upon the* 
fea-ware, or weed, driven to the fhore. It is obferved, howeveh, 
that the healthiet ft eep are thofe which live cenfantly upan the 
o and never touch the fea-ware. ) 

* 4, Lafily, it appears that the Shetland fheep are never clio 
fhorn, but that about the beginning of June the-wool is pulled off 
‘which is done without the imallett pain or injury to the animal} 
leaving the long hairs already mentioned, which fhelter the young 
wool, and contribute‘to keep the animal warm. and comfortable, # 
a feafon of the year when cold and piereing winds may occafi 
be expected in fo northern a latitude. 

‘ As a proof how little the real value of the Shetland wool hs 
Known ip that ‘country, your committee thought it advifeable | to 
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have the following experiment tried. .They directed fome of the 
coarfe Shetland ftockings, fold at Edinburgh for about 54d. per pair, 
to be purchafed and decompofed, or reduced again to wool; the 
wool, after being carded, was delivered to Mr. Izett the hatter, who - 


_ very obligingly agreed to.try how far it might anfwer for the ma- 


nufaéture of hats, both by itfelf and with a mixture of other wool. 
‘The ftrength of the wool, it is evident, muft have been much in- 
jured by being fpun, knit, and afterwards untwifted and decom- 
pofed, yet the wool was found capable of being made into hats, 
and of confiderably more value than the manufactured ftockings.’ 
P. Xxxiii. 

In a country like the Highlands, bold and abrupt in its out- 


~ line; often barren without the aMfiftance of art; broken by 


various inlets on its weftern coaft, the chief object of the im- 
prover muft be the riches which its fhores afford, and the pro- 
ductions beft fuited to land of this peculiar kind. The fifheries 
and the manufacture of barilla offer a fource of wealth and po- 
pulation under a well-regulated political fyftem ; for there is no 
reafon why, with proper care, the fea-wrack on the rocky 
fhores, and the culture of the plants which afford the foffile 
alkali on the flatter coafts towards the eaft, may not fupply the 
whole kingdom with that ufeful article of manufacture. In 
the inland parts we have recommended fheep-walks in op- 
pofition to the modern fyftem of increafing population, for we 
have lately feen that population miay be increafed too far, and 
multiplied in a degree greatly fuperior to its fupply of corn. 
To depend on other nations fot fach fupply may give activity 
to commerce, and, from its indifpenfable nature, may prevent 
long and deftructive wars: but to require affiftance in a large 


- degree muft contribute to exhauft the riches which an ative 


and fuccefsful commerce in other refpects affords. ‘The im- 
menfe fums paid by this country for corn thould excite more 
attention than it feems to have done. With refpect therefore. 
‘to the Highlands, a quantity of arable land fufficient for its in- 
creafe of population fhould be preferved ; but we fee no reafon 
to with for an increafe of inhabitants beyond what its own 
arable can fupply. On this account, fheep-walks and -plan- 


' ‘tations fhould be particularly attended to in the interior, and on 


the coaft the fifheries and the kelp. 
Thefe confiderationg feem to have influenced the Highland 


fociety, as will appear from the fubjects of their prize effays. 


‘ An Effay on Kelp: containing the rife and progrefs of that mae 
hufacture in the north of Scotland; its prefent fiate ; and the means 


of carrying it to a preater extent. By the Rev. Dr. Walker, Pro- 
‘feffor of Natural Hiftory in the Univerfity of Edinburgh.—On the 
Art of making Kelp, and of increafing the Growth of the Marine 


Plants from which it is made. By Mr. Angus Etaton, Canongate, 
O 2 
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Edinbargh.—Obfervations on Kelp. By Mr. Robert Jamefon, of 
Leith.—On the means of introducing the Linen Manufaéture into the: 
Highlands of Scotland. By Neil M‘Vicar, Efq. Merchant, Ediii- 
burgh.—On the Spinning of Linen Yarn in Rofs, Caithnefs, &e. 
By Mr. James Mill, Perthilt Faétory, Aberdeen.—On Inclofing. 
By Mr. John Wilfon, of Hurlet, Faétor to the Earl of Glafgow. — 
“On Green Crops. By Mr, Patrick Brodie, Tenant in. Garvald 
‘near Haddington.—On the peculiar circumftances which tend to 
make the ufe of Horfes almoft univerfal, in Agricultural Operations, 
‘in the Highland diftriéts of Scotland ; with an Inquiry how far, and 
with what effects, Oxen might be fubftituted in their room. By Mr, 
T. Jolly, Minifter, Dunnet, near Thurfo, Caithnefs,—On. the ad- 
‘vantages of watering Pafture and Meadow Grounds in the High- 
Jands. By John Smith, D.D. Minifter of Campbeltown.—On the 
advantages of Planting, and raifing Timber, in the Hebrides, and 
other parts of the weft and north-weft coafts of the Highlands. By 
the fame.—On the {pecies of Crops beft adapted for the Highlands, 
By the fame.—Letter to the Seeretary of the Highland Society, oa 
the foregoing fubjeét. By Mr. George Robertfon, of Granton, near 
‘Edinburgh. —On the propriety of burning Heath Grounds for the 
-Improveme.t of Pafture. By Capt. Donald Smith, of the S4th 
Regiment.—Suggettions for promoting and improving the Fifheries 
upon the Coafts of the Highlands and Ifles. By Mr. John 
Williams, of Gilmerton.—On the ftate of the Fitheries in the Iflands 
of Zetland, 1786. By a Native of Zetland.—On the Fifheries. By 
Mr. William Fergufon, Shipmafter, Peterhead.—On_ the Fitheries, 
&c. By the Rev. Mr. Bradfute, Minifter of Dunthire, Prefbytery of 
Biggar.—An improved mode of preparing Peat-Fuel. Communi 
cated by George Dempfter, Efq. of Dunichen.—On the means of 
fupplying the want of Coal, and providing Fuel on a Highland 
Eftate, with the fmalleft lofs of. time and trouble to the Tenants. 
Author upknown.—£Excerpts from * An Efflay on the means of 
fupplying the want of Coals, and of providing Fuel om a Highland 
Eftate, with the fmalleft lofs of time and trouble.” By Mr. Joba 
Williams, of Gilmerton.—Remarks on fome Corruptions which 
have been introduced into the Orthogsaphy and Pronunciation of 
the Gaelic; with propofals for removing them, and reftoring the 
purity of the Language. By Capt. Donald Smith, of the Sgth Re- 
giment,—Letter from a Freeholder of Invernefsthire to Lord Adain 
Gordon, dated 15th March, 1792 :—On cutting a Canal between 
Inverneis and Fort-William.—On the Practicability and advantages 
of opening a Navigation between the Murray Frith, at Invernefs, 
and Loch Eil, at Fort-William. By the Rev. James Headiick.’ 
P, CXxill. 

The local importance of many of thefe fubjects renders it 
unneceflary for us to enlarge ou each, effay. We fhall only 
therefore add a .>w remarks on feveral of them, as they occur 
in their own order, 
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The manufacture of kelp was practifed firft in Scotland 
about the year 1720, and is now very confiderable ; the iflands 
having afforded, from the year 1764 to 1772, almoft 5000 tons. 
The ftate of the manufacture at prefent ought undoubtedly to 
have been mentioned; but, in general, it is admitted chat the 
kelp on the fhores is ‘much more valuable than all the other 
productions of the iflands conjointly. It is generally obtained 
from four fpecies of fucus; viz. F. nodofus, veficulofus, ferratus, 
and -digitatus. By examining the nature of the there which 
thefe plants chiefly inhabit, artificial beds of them may be pro- 
cured, and the kelp may be advantageoufly cut every fourth 
year. The Highland Society attends only to the kelp produced 
from the fei but we fufpect that plantations of the falfola, 
and fimilar maritie plants may be attended with advantage, 
At prefent, the Britifh:kelp can only enter into competition 
with the foreign in confequence of the latter being loaded with 


a duty. 
The effay on introducing the linen manufaéture into the 


. Highlands is truly patriotic ; yet we fear there are many im- 
pedcaente to overcome before it can fucceed. The cultivation 
of flax is a neceffary preliminary; and the choice of fituation 


can only be afcertained by careful experience. The eflay 
on {pinning enters into mirrute detatls, which are not interefting 


to the general reader. The effays on inclofing and greca 
crops contain fome very excellent remarks, but they are of 
local importance only. 


From the effay on the ufe of borfes we fhall fele& foune 
curious information. 


¢In proceis of time, however, when they came to pay more ata 
tention to tillage, the horfe naturally appeared the propereft animal 
to be employed ; not only as ‘being the moft tractable, ‘but as leaft 
valuable for other purpofes; and, it may be added, the moft eafily 
fupported. For, little provender was laid up for winter; and only 
given to the cows and youngeft cattle in the fevereft weather, The 
horfes were allowed to take their chance amonz the hills; nor were 
they ever brought near a houfe but when needed for any particular 
_ purpofe. ‘The perfon who could procure a few breeding mares, 
foon came, without much trouble, and with no expence, to have 
fach a ftock of horfes as was fufficient to anfwer all the purpofes of 
agriculture on that confined fcale. 

‘ Certainty is not pretended in this matter. It is fufficient for 
the pip purpofe that the neafons adduced be probable and, what” 
muft add confiderably to the probability of them, is, that the fame 
practice prevails, to this day, in fome parts of the Shetland Ifles ; 
prefumed to be in a fituation, in refpect of agriculture, nearly fimi- 
Jar to what fome of the Highland diftri&s of Scotland were at the 
fefiod referred to. There, a man is often poffefied of twenty or 
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thirty horfes, while he does not labour above fix or eight acres of 
land. Thefe pafture at large among the hills; and are only caught 
at the particular times when their labour is required.’” P.128: 


In genera], horfes were preferred becaufe they could bear the 
feverity of the winter’s cold, provide for themfelves in the hills, 
and were more eafily recruited in fpring. Even at- prefent, 
except in large corn farms, they are {till preferable. 


The effay on watering offers nothing new ta the Englith 


agriculturift ; though Dr. Smith’s recommendation of planta- 
tions may be read with advantage by every patriotic {peculator, 
His advice and direétions are indeed peculiarly appropriated to 


the Highlands, which certainly once abounded with wood, but _ 


whofe growing profperity will be greatly checked by the pre- 
fent want of it. Even arable land of an inferior quality fhould, 
as he remarks, be facrificed to its cultivation, This author’s 
obfervations on the fpecies of crops beft adapted to the High- 
lands are equally valuable, | 

Mr. William{on’s judicious advice for promoting the fiths 
eries and preferving the woods merit high commendation, 
Various other communications on this fubject are of great 
Jocal importance. What relates to fuel is equally fo ; but not 
fufficiently interefting to the general reader to detain us, 
Captain Smith’s remarks on the corruptions of thé Gaelic 
would not he intelligyble to many ; but we fhall feleé&t his con- 
cluding obfervations. | 


‘ The Gaelic language offers an interefting ftudy to the Scottith 
antiquarian ; as the fureft guide to a knowledge of the cuftoms; 
_ Manners, and arts, of the ancient Caledonians, Thus, /aighder 
(the word fignifying a foldier) leads us back to the moft ancient 
ftate of the military art in this country, when bows and arrows were 
the only weapons; and diorlinn (which fignifies a boat) points out 


the origin of navigation in a very remote period of fociety, when’ 


the ingenuity of man had proceeded no farther than to hollow out a 
piece of wood, in which he could barely venture to crofs over the 
unruffled pool of a narrow river, 

‘ If the Gaelic antiquary join to the knowledge of his mother 
tongue an acquaintance with other ancient and original languages, 
his curiofity will derive an agreeable gratification from difcovering 


their general refemblance. And he will be enabled, by comparing — 


the faine words, when occurring under different acceptations, to 
throw light on thofe dark ages of the world, to which the fong of the 
bard and the record of the hiftorian, however ancient, are but very 
imperfect guides. Creich, in the Gaelic, denotes the cattle car- 





ried off from a neighbouring territory, whether by force or fraud. 
The fame word, in the German, ‘fignifies war. Hence, then, we 
difcover the origin of war, in predatory excurfions, the’ only obje& 
of which was the gratification of hunger, an appetite whofe operation 
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mutt have been very extenfive, before induftry had, as yet, provided 
a fupply for the wants and neceflities of mankind. i 

‘ The traditional tales (/geulachdan) of the Highlands contain 
many curious particulars, tending to illuftrate the cuftom and ufages 
of chivalry, and the peculiar caft of manners which that fingulac 
inftitution produced in the nations of Europe. It is to be withed 
that thofe precious, but mutilated relics, of antiquity, were refcued 
from that tide of oblivion which is advancing towards them with 
-sapidity, and, in a fhort time, muft cover and conceal them from 
our view for ever.’ P. 342. 7 


' What relates to the canal in the latter effays we have 
already noticed, in our review of Dr. Garnett’s Travels. We 
cannot conclude without expreffing our higheft approbation 
of the {pirit and good intentions of this fociety, and truft that - 
their very ufeful activity will not be remitted. : 








The Hiftory of the Helvetic Confederacy. , Continued from 
Vol. XXIX. New Arr. p. 249.) 


: THE fecond volume of this interefting work opens with 
an account of the Burgundian war, which was followed by 
thofe againft Suabia and Milan. The origin and progrefs of 
EB ctormetiaa occupy two chapters, to which fucceeds a fta- 
titical view of the cantons, bailiwicks, and allies. The fuce 
ceflive difturbances at Geneva in the eighteenth century form 
the fubje@ of the ninth chapter, and tht tenth and lait nar- 
rates the diffolution of the confederacy by the invafion of the 
French, who in a few weeks fubdued a country formerly 
efteemed invincible ; thus adding a prodigious force of opinion 
to the power of their atms, though at the expenfe of equity, 
and perhaps of juftice. - 
_ As the events of the firft part of this volume are pretty ge« 
herally known, we fhall pafs them rather curforily, in order 
to referve more {pace for the recent incidents which are fomes 
times referred to; materials not generally known, and becoine 
_ the more interefting, in confequence of their affuming the 
clear and concife form of concatenated hiftory. The clofe 
connexion cemented between Swifferland and France in the 
fifteenth century we fhould have expected to have feen more 
fully i!luftrated; nor does the author difplay much critical {kill 
«in his fele€tion of faéts and-events ; a conduét which confti- 
tutes the very effence of claffical hiftory. Trifles are often in- 
 términgled with important affairs, equally to the embarrafs- 
ment of the narrative and of the reader. Excellent hiftories 
have indeed appeared of various kinds and defcriptions, but 
principally of two ee ee thofe in which the author} 
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anxious to illuftrate an obfcure or neglected period, colleés 
every authentic faét, even though he fometimes appear hereby 
tedioufly minute, merely in order that no particle of exiftent ~ 
truth may perifh, and that complete and veritable. materialy 
may fupply any future general hiftorian with the means of fe.. 
JeAion and combination, fo as to prefent a hiftory at once au, 
thentic and elegant. In fuch a work, refinement, and what 
the painters call difpofition of parts, muft often be facrificed 
to the: labour of antiquarian refearch, and to the anxious de- 
fire of preferving a@// the fum total of authentic information, 
The fecond general claffification of hiftory fele&ts only the 
more grand and ftriking circumftances that occur, with their _ 
caufes and confequences, which the genius of the author ars 
ranges in the moft eloquent and interefting manner, fo as to 
afford the reader a perpetual recurrence ot entertainment and 
delight. Among ancient examples, the Hiftory of Dionyfius 
Halicarnaffeus may be alleged as a fpecimen of the former di- 
vifion, and that of Livy of the latter. It is evident from the 
plan and manner of Mr. Planta’s work, that he has attempted 
the fecond of thefe two orders of hiftory; and though ge- 
nius cannot be imparted, yet he ought either to have followed 
its rules of graceful fele€tion and combination, or have given 
his vrork the more humble title of annals. 
The fpirited defence of the Swifs againft the power of the 
Houfe of Burgundy conftitutes one of the brighteft periods of 
their hiftory. We thall not repeat the battles of Granfon and 
of Morat, but tranfcribe the decifive contrat of Nancy. ~ 


‘ In the firft days of the following year he returned with a body 

of upwards of fifteen thoufand men, and refolved to attempt the 
deliverance of Nancy. Charles was advifed to defift voluntarily 
from the fiege, and to wait for the return of fpring; but his own 
impetuoys temper, and the infidious councils of the Condottierede . 
Campobaffo, who commanded the Neapolitans in his army, induced 
him to reject this falutary advice, and on the morning of the fifth of 
January (the laft day of his eventful life) he marched his army, pe- 
rifhing with cold and hunger, to meet the approaching enemy. He 
took poft about two miles from Nancy, in a hollow near a ftream, | 
and placed thirty cannon to defend the only pafs through which aq 
attack might be apprehended. His infantry ftood in clofe array, co- 
yered at each wing by the cavalry, commanded on the right by the 
perfidious Campobaflo, and on the left by Joffe de Lalain. Two 
Swifs adventurers, who on account of fome mifdemeanor had beer 
banithed their country, and were now ferving in the army of Charles, 
went over, and offered, on condition of being reftored to their na- 
ive privileges, not only to impart to their countrymen the order | 
aes of the duke, but alfo to condué them, along fecret paths, ta ; 
the moft yulnerable part of his array. This offer, which at Mors | 


. 
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rten would probably have been rejeéted, was now readily accept- 
ed: a large body of duke René’s army was led round the fertified 


pafs, through the half frozen ftream ; and, dividing into two: co- 
jumns, the one commanded by the duke, and the other by the brave 


_ William Herter, fell unawares upon the flank and rear ‘of the Bur- 


gundians. No fooner did thefe hear the found of the Swifs bugle 
horn, and perceive the intention to furround them, but they crowded 
ftill clofer, and turned their cannon towards’the approaching enemy. 
They {66n found, however, that it was impoffible for them to ufe 
their artillery without evident danger to themfelves. The confede- 
rates began the attack with their ufual impetuofity, and made a deep 
impreffion on the difordered ranks. Charles ferit to Lalain to haften 
to their relief; but his men feeing the carnage that already over- 
fpread the field, betook themfelves to flight, and difperfed among 
the mountains. The duke upon this refolved te engage in perfon. 
He rufhed among the combatants with the fury of a lion, and flew 
many with his own hand; but mott of his people, efpecially the 
cavalry, having now forfaken him, and. feeing himfelf entirely 
abandoned, he determined to confult his own fafety, and rode full 
fpeed towards’ the road that leads to Metz. Being hard prefled by 
his purfuers, he attempted to leap over a ditch; but his weary horfe 
being unable to clear it, they both fell into the trench, and here 
Charles met his fate from haads unconicious of the importance of 
the life they were abridging. After having been fome time mifling, 
his body was found among other dead in the ditch, and conveyed 
to Nancy.’ His head is faid to have been cloven afunder, and he 


had two other wounds, each of which was mortal, He was in- 


terred with folemn pomp at Nancy; but fevenry-thtee years. after, 
his remains were transferred to Bruges, to be depofited in the fame 
tomb with thofe of his daughter Mary. Moft of the Burgundiaa 
nobility, who had not fallen.at Granfon or Morat, were here either 
killed or taken; and a third Burgundian camp became the prey of 


the vi&torious enemy.’ Vol. ii. P. 38. 


We may alfo be allowed to fele& from the fourth chapter 
an inftance of democratic injuftice. 


* A tragical incident, which happened foon after at Zuric, while 
it afforded a memorable inftance of the inftability of human affairs, 
might alfo have ferved as an early caution againft the pernicious 
tendency of the foreign connections which began now to prevail, 
and the fatal confequences of a people interfering in the admini- 
ftration of juftice. John Waldman, whom we have feen at the 
head of the main body of the confederate army at Morat, was a 
native of a {mall village near Zug, and came in his early youth to 
Zuric, where, being wholly deftitute, he engaged to learn the trade 
ofatanner. The vigour of his mind, as well as the comelinefs of 


his perfon, however, foon raifed chim from this lowly condition,and - 
enabled him to diftinguith hinffelf in the military career, in the fer- 
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vices both of his country and of foreign princes. He was knighted | 


at the battle of Morat, and fince that had rifen gradually at Zuric 


even to the high ftation of burgomafter. His influence throughout. 


the confederacy became fo great, that all foreign kings, princes,.and 


fiates, who had any objeé& to purfue with the cantons, had recourfe : 
to him; and according to the praétice now prevalent, fecured his. 


intereft, and that of his fubordinate agents, by ample penfions and 
gratuities. This unexpected rife, and the fupport he experienced 
from abroad, foon produced the effeéts which fo uncommon an age 


grandizement feldom fails to operate ; great arrogance and pertina~ 


city, and an haughty deportment: in the afpiring magiftrate; and 


much envy and malevolence on the part of the ancient families, 


who bore with impatience the fupremacy of one whom they had 
formerly feen in one of the loweft ftations. F 

‘ Pretences were not long wanting for giving a full {cope to the 
-adverfe paffions which the fortunate burgomafter had excited. The 
fenate of Zuric, alarmed at the progrefs luxury-had evidently made, 


fince the influx of riches brought from the Burgundian war, had — 


iffued various fumptuary decrees, which the more diftinguifhed. ci- 


tizens, and efpecially their wives and daughters, the clergy, whofe - 


morals had yielded to the contagion of the times, afid the profligate 
of all claffes, thought oppreflive and derogatory, To thefe were 
foon after added other regulations concerning the moriopoly of falty 
the right of hewing timber, and even a prohibition to keep dogs in 
the farms, becaufe they had in fome inftances injured the vineyards 
and molefted the game: all which alarmed the lower clafles, and 
the latter, particularly the peafantry, and excited them againft the 
burgomatter, to whom all thefe. innovations were gratuitoufly 


afcribed. The peafants were the firft who openly refifted the exes — 
cution of the decrees; and when, through the interpofition of fome — 


of the moft diicreet among the magiftrates, they were nearly patie 
fied, Waldman incautioufly revived their indignation, by declaring 


to them that, being all vaffals, or rather predial flaves, purchafed_ 


by the city, they had no right to arraign the orders of the magi- 


firates, or any ways to impede their execution, Secure in the 

prevalency and firmnefs of his power, he repaired with fome friends 

to Baden, to partake of the amufements of that gay city ; and thére, — 
in his unguarded moments, held a language refpedting the affairs of 
his canton, which even thofe beft inclined in his favour knew not . 
how to juftify.. His numerous enemies at Zuric did not fail to avail. 
themfelves of his abfence, and of thefe indifcretions, to excite 4a — 


odium againft him, which all ranks were now well difpofed to ad« 
mit; and their fuccefs was fuch, that when Waldman, being apr 


prized of the clamours raifed againft him, returned privately: into : 
the city, he found a defeétion which he was ill prepared to ef — 


counter. A general infurreétion foon broke out among bath the 
citizens and peafants, which neithet the burgomafter, nor feveral des 
puties from the confederated ftates, who had been fent.on the o¢e 
cafion, knew how to allay. 
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_ 6 On the firft of April the tribes, affembled, and Waldman re- 
paired to each of them feparately, and attempted to perfuade. them 
of lis innocence, and of the neceflity of reftraining the unruly {pi- 
‘sit of the peafantry. His enemies, esi that he was gaining 
ground, fuddenly called together the fenate, which his office obliged 
him to attend. Here the deliberations were foon interrupted by a 
tiotous multitude, who demanded the perfons of the burgomatter 
and fome of his adherents. Thefe being delivered to them, the 
multitude proceeded to depofe the fenate, and to. appoint anew ma- - 
giltracy, which, from its callous feverity, was Called the Horny Se- 
pate. Before this tribunal Waldman was charged with various plots 
inft the ftate, and, in particular, witha defign to furrender the 
city to the emperor; and though no proof could be adduced of 
thefe accufations, yet fo much were people’s minds prepoilelfed 
inft him, that orders were given to extort a confeflion by the tor- 
ments of the rack. ‘Thefe he firmly bore during three days, with- 
out acknowledging any guilt; but whilft his judges were delilerar- 
ing concerning the fentence, a meflenger came hattily, and reported 
that the emperor had crofied the Rhine, and was in full march ta- 
wards the city. Waldman’s doom was now pronounced: he was 
led out of the town, and publicly beheaded. He purpefed io de- 
clate his innocence on the fcaffold, but was prevented by the pere 
fiafion of his confeffor, who it was fince fufpe@ed had been gained 
over by his enemies. No fooner had his head been firuck off, but 
the magiftrate who attended the execution declared to the affembled 
tnultitude, that they need be under no apprehenfion concerning the 
imperial forces, thete being no'truth in the report of an invafion. 
Many faw now through the malicious artifices which had impelled 
this diftinguifhed charaéter to his final deftruction; and feveral of 
his enemies foon after expiated their treachery by capital punifhe 
nents.’ Vol, ii. P. 49. 


. The valour of the Swifs continued to thine with peculiar 
luftre in their conflicts with the Suabians; and-the event ter- 
'Mninated in giving additional firmnefs and confiftency to the 
confederate powers. The wars with the Milanefe are of lefs 
confequence ; but even the battle of Marignan, in which the 
Swifs were defeated, impreffed all Europe with a fupreme idea 
of Helvetian valour. In Mr. Planta’s account of this memo- 
fable engagement we could point out fome miftakes ; but the 
fopic would not be interefting to our readers. 

The author thus introduces the.account of the Reformation. 


* Of the inconfiftency of human nature no inftance more ftrik- 
ing and extravagant can perhaps be given, than that men, who in 
‘general are fufficiently remifs in the perfgrmance of their religious 
duties, thould yet, whenever the myfteries they profefs to believe 
are controverted or denied, not only moft willingly, but often with 
Unpatient ardour, facrifice their lives and fortunes in fupport of 
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them ; and that the meafure of their zeal fhould for the moft partly ft .. : 
proportionate to the abftrufenefs or fallacy of the tenets which ag fpint 
the fond objects of their bigotry, While this may be viewed asq ) 

matter of mere furprife, or perhaps commiferation, it muft be fe 
rioufly lamented that a miftaken fervour for the glory of God thou 
at any time have become the caufe of bloodfhed, cruelty, anda 
riety of atrocious crimes; and that in particular the Chriftian dif 
penfation, the diftinguifhing charaéteriftic of which is peace, fon 9 
bearance, and good will to all, and which, among innumerable oh 
itacles, rofe by the patient refignation and heroic felf-denial of ig 
firft votaries, fhould at any period have fomented and authorifed 
cruel perfecution, relentlefs war, and irreconcileavle enmity. Such 
a period is now at hand, when religious diflenfions unfheathed the 
fword, and gave rife to animofities and calamities, which for many 
vears perplexed and tormented a large portion of the human face; 
and armed men againit each other, who, had they been influenced 
by the charity which was the bafis of their faith, would have recon- 
ciléd their jarring opinions with foothing toleration, and left the i 
world at peace.’ Vol. ii. P. 120. ae 


Among the charges againft the Roman catholic clergy.im 9 sity 
Swifferland, we find falfe miracles, the wounding of adverfa- | are 
ries even in churches, walking the ftreets by night, and.ine | gov 
fulting the inhabitants, and even that fome of the houfes of Li 
the canons were converted into brothels, to the great lofs o pro 
the licenfed brothe!s of the towns., The term Huguenots, Mr, : 
Planta. ingenioufly, and we believe truly, derives from the | ‘mo 
Swifs term eignots, which was given to the proteftant friends | gon 
of freedom in Geneva, itfelf a corruption of the German* | of | 
eidgenoffen, which fignilies confederates, The origin and: Mr 
grefs of the Reformation form an interefting portion of the 
work, which we mutt, however, pafs over without further thar 
notice, for reafons already affigned. The war with the pea- § and 
fants in the middle of the feventeenth century, which. termi. cou 
nated in their defeat, forms a curious feature in the hiftory of . 
this pretended republic. Under the democratic governments of tou 
antiquity the flaves fometimes rebelled; but it would be diffe J arn 
cult to recolleé& a fimilar example, except during the oppref- rev 
fion of the Roman fenate. The war with the abbot of St the 
Gallin was not finally appeafed till the year 1718; but as Mr. Sw 
Pianta copfiders it as the ‘ laft gradual ftep towards the final wh. 
fettlement of the Helvetic conftitution,’ it follows that the On 
French have deflroyed no very ancient fabric. rer. 

The ftatiftical view of the Helvetic confederacy prefent? § ven 






few features which are not familiar to our readers, from the Sw: 
ages of Coxe. The aifitocracy of Berne our author attemplé cun 
to defend, becaufe it is ancient. By parity of reafoning We wa 


fhould continue the flaves of the Normans, and fhould, in the fled 
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rit of the conftitution, have imported freth. breeds to main- 
tain the race of our pee i The antiquity of abufe is 
the moft inconfequent of fophifms. pont thing in nature, 
ghyfical or civil, is in a ftate of perpetual and unavoidable 
change, and the effence of government confifts in its adapta- 
tion to the exifting ftate of the people. We by no means al- 
Jude to the idle theory, that a republic is the beft form for a 
‘seined and Corrupted nation, but only infinuate that admini- 
frations ought to be affimilated with the period to which they 
telong; and that even allowing they might be ftern and tyran- 
nic in a dark and barbarous age, it is by no means a fufficient 
argument why they thould be the reverfe at an epoch of op- 
polite character. Mr. Planta is, however, couftrained to ac- 
knowledge, that the ariftocracy of Berne, by the gradual di- 
minution of the patrician families, tended towards an oligar- 
thy, confeffedly the worft form of government which can be 


exhibited. : 
The various difturbances at Geneva, in the courfe of the 
tighteenth century, Mr. Planta inclines to afcribe to the acti- 
vity and ingenuity of the inhabitants. In general fucla events 
ate’frequent in democracies, where the factious change the 
pail while, undera monarchy, they would only change 

pminiftry. This ftability, this abfoluze fecurity of perfon, 
Property, and inheritance, will ever, in the eyes of candid ob- 
fevers, afford a cogent reafon in favour of. mild hereditarg 
monarchy. The commotions of Geneva have been wittily 
compared to a puddle in a tempeft; nor can even the genius 
of Rouffeau render them interefting ; and it is no wonder that 
Mr, Planta has fallen into tedious minutenefs. But the ty- 
fanny of the ariftocracy of Berne cannot be better illuftrated 
than by the detail here given of Henzi’s confpiracy in 1749; 
and our author has unwittingly prefented the beft apology that 
could have been offered for the French invafion. 

We now arrive at the laft chapter, which contains an ac- 
toimt of the diffolution of the confederacy by the French 


ims. Mr. Planta’s reafonings on the cautes of the French 


revolution we fhall not ftop to examine. He proceeds to ftate 
the confequent change of public opinion in fome parts of 
Swifferland, and the treatment of the Swifs troops in France, 
Which amounted to eleven regiments, or about 14,000 men, 
One of thefe regiments being fufpeSted of favouring the ari- 
flocrats, was furrounded by the Marfeillais, at Aix in Pro- 
Yence, and furrendered without a blow. The flaughter of the 
Swifs guards at the Thuilleries forms a more impre‘live cir- 
cumftance ; and many who were taken captives were after- 
Wards maffacred on the fecond of Septeinber.. Inftead of re- 
fieQting that fome French regiments had alfo been difarmed, 
aad that the flaughters of September chiefly involved muld- 
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tudes of French, our author affects to confider it as almof j 
credible that Swifferland fhould have preferved her neutralj 
Certainly there is here a fingular confufion of ideas ; for thef 
men were neither difmiffed nor flaughtered as being natipes 
Swifferland, nor as being fubje& to the Swifs governn nt 
but, on the contrary. from long refidence in France, and from 
being in the pay of that country, are to be confidered a 
Frenchmen engaged on the fide of a vanquifhed faction, . Had 
they been French troops, of equal fidelity to the ancient go. 
vernment, their fate would have been equally certain; nop 
could thofe events excite the juft enmity of the Swifs rulety 
apy more than if their troops in. France had been fwallowed 
up by an earthquake. When Mr. Planta, therefore, holds out 
the neutrality of Swifferland as an argument to difplay the 
fhocking injuftice of the French country towards that coun- 
try, the fallacy is open to every reader of common difcem: 
ment, who will rather incline to impute the Swifs neutrality 
to the fecret confcioufnefs of the rulers, that their abufivemo. 
nopoly of power had alienated the hearts and hands of the 
great mafs of the people. That the Swifs ariftocraty. would 
otherwife have cordially joined the coalition, we are little in 
‘clined ‘to doubt. We have repeatedly execrated the condué 
of the French towards this unhappy country, not as a politi- 
‘cal queftion between the French rulers and thofe of Swifle 
land, but becaufe what might have been effected by an em- 
bafly, by menaces, by advancing an army to the frontiers, was [ 
cruelly completed by conqueft, by rapine, by the effufion of 
a great quantity of pure and innocent blood. ere 
Our author then refumes the confideration of the progrefs 
of difaffeGtion in the Pays de Vaud. His chain of ratiocina- 
tion we cannot always difcern ; and while he blames the Swifs 
for their neutrality, we fhould, on the contrary, infer, that if 
they had joined the coalition, their country would at an earlier 
period have become a province of France, inftead of remain- 
ing, as now, a feparate and detached power, which may 
eventually gather together the fragments of former fame, and 
refume the dignity of an ancient feat of virtue. Mr. Planta 
alfo, in this chapter, frequently deferts the fober ftrain of hi- 
{tory for the rant of panegyric, and the accufation of an ad- 
verfary. Nor can we help fmiling at the declaration, p. 39% 
of a Bernefe ftatefiman, that, if Swifferiand had entered into 
the coalition, it muft have proved fatal to the French republic! 
Nationality and patrotifin are very different things. Could 


this intetigent ftatefman ferioufly imagine that a, power which 
baffed all the troops and taétics of Auftria, Rufha, and Prufe 
fia, the obftinacy of the Dutch, the ardour of the [talians.a 

Spaniards, and all the gold of England, would have yielded toa 
few train-bands from Swifferland, who would, in truth, have 
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been unfelt, unnoticed, invifible, amid the confluence of more 


important powers ? | 
Before the conclufion of the treaty of Campo Formio in 


the Friuli, Mr. Planta informs us, Buonaparte annexed a con- 


- fiderable part of the Swifs dominions in Italy to the Cifalpine 


ublic ; and that able general is loudly blamed for his negleé& 
of the Swifs rulers, when he was magnificently treated by 
them’ in his paffage through their country. The fac is that 
he knew them, and was not fo weak as to be dazzled with plau- 
fible appearances in fituations in’ which he was aware their 
heart was with his opponents. “We {hall not follow Mr. 
Planta’s fteps in the minute circumftances which preceded this 
fevolution. His want of candour blazes forth fo confpicu- 


_ oufly in p. 408, as to blame 2 Swifs profeffor for publithing a 


work tending to political reformation ; while, with far more 
jultice, might he have cenfured the felfith rulers, who had 
alienated the minds of the people, and thus kindled the con4 
flagration thatenfued. It was natural that Berne ‘fhould take 
the lead in the oppofition to the French. After vain negotia- 
tions, the French army, under the command of general Brune, 
amounting, according to our author’s computation, to not lefs 
than 40,000 men, entered Swifferland, and moft of the fub- 
fequent events are familiar to our readers. _ Mutinies and de- 
fertions among the Swifs troops forcibly befpeak the defects of 
the goveinment, which could fcarcely, it feems, overawe the ti- 
midity of unarmed peafants, and was totally incompetent to con- 
troul the decifion of men accoutred for war. The events, of 
what Mr. Planta ftyles the laft day of the confederacy, in 


March, 1798, are thus detailed. 


‘ On the fifth, at one-in the morning, general Rampon, who 
¢sommanded the French on the right of their army, began a can- 
ponade againtt, and foon after attacked, the pofts at Laupen, Newes 
neck, and St. Gines.” He not only experienced a vigotous refift- 


_ ance, but was even’repulfed at the latter place. The other pofts, 


indeed, yielded a-while to fuperior numbers; but, being reinforced 
by fifteen hundred men, they renewed the action with an ardour 


worthy of the glorious times ofthe confederacy. They ruthed 


headlong among the foe, and.in.a fhort time compelled them fo re- 
pais the ravin of Neweneck, and to retreat near ten miles, with the 
lofs of two thoufand men, and the whole of their artillery. The 
Berners loft about eight hundred men in this encounter; and among 
the flain were found feveral women, who fcorned to fhun the perils 
to which their fathers, hufbands, friends, and countrymen, expofed 
themfelves. This viétorious column was now preparing to advance 
towards Friburgy when the events of the day, in another quarter, 
retarded its progrefs; and colonel Graffenried, who had fought with 
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a heroifm worthy of the old Helvetians, received ordets, about three 


o’clock, to defift from all further hoftilities. 
. ¢About five in the morning of this eventful day, general Sham. 


emburg attacked on a fudden the front and each flank of the.poft, 
of Frauenbrungen; the place where; in a horrid night, the. Bers 


ners, above four centuries ago, had defeated the Cambrian Ap Grif. 
fith, and his terrific. Englith bands. Two thoufand horfe affailed, 


the ‘Swits, who bad no cavalry to oppofe; and what galled them far. 


more, a numerous train of horfe artillery, the firft that had ever 
pafled their frontiers, {pread death and difmay throughout. their 


ranks.. The fiercenefs of the refiftance was unexampled. Wo«' he 


men, endeavouring to obftraé the effect of the artillery, are known 
to have placed themfelves before the mouths, of the cannon, and to 


have hung on the wheels, in order to impede their progrefs.. The — 


diminifbed ; bands, feeing themfelyes on the point of being fura 
rounded, fell back to the village of Urteren, where they ftood a-fe« 
cond conflict. Unable, however, to maintain themfelves, they took 
poit at the Gravholtz, an almoft impenetrable pafs, about four miles 
from Berne, where, ‘their right being covered by. a rock, and t 

left by a fwampy wood, they hoped "effectually. to fecure themfelves 
by an.abbatis in front. The ftruggle,had been no where fo obfti- 
nate, nor the carnage fo great, as at this poft, At length, however, 


anopening having been made in the abbatis by the artillery, and a - 


party of the enemy having climbed up the rock, and turned the 
right flank of the Bernefe infantry, they found this poft no longer 
tenable. They fell back, but formed anew, and ftood a fourth at- 
tack about a mile behind this laft ftation; and, notwithftanding 
their heavy loffes, and their being exhaufted with fatigue and want 
of fuftenance, they yet fought a fifth time before the gates of Berne. 
Men, women, children, and the cattle grazing on the meadows, fell 
promifcuoufly by the bayonets, fabres, and cannon of the invaders: 
yet thefe viétims belonged to a people who are faid to have called in 
a foreign power to free them from the tyranny of an oppreflive go- 
vernment. 

‘ Berne throughout this awful day heard the inceffant roar of 
cannon and mufketry from various quarters, and faw the laft dif- 
aftrous confli& under its own walls. No preparations whatever 


had been made for the defence of the city. Horror and defpait 
feized all the inhabitants, In this extremity the new regency, in its _ 
laft agony, demanded a capitulation, or fatherta fafe-guard againtt 7 


the licentioufnefs of the viftorious foldiers ; and in the evening the 
city furrendered, without any terms but a mere gratuitous promifé 
of proteétion for the perfons and property of the citizens. A tree 
of liberty was foon after planted in the prefence of general Brune. 
Frifching, although prefident of a new provifionary regency, yet 4 
filent mourner over the calamities of his country, officiated at the 
. inauguration. “ There, ”” faid he, addrefling the French general, 
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« there is your tree of liberty: may it bring forth wholefome 
fruit: !”? , | , , 3d 
‘ About noon, when all hopes were relinquifhed by the terrified 
regents, they difpatched the fatal order. to the. divifions_at Newe- 
neck and Gumminen to abftain from all further hoftifities. Some 
of thefe brave, and on that very day victorious, men, retreated to 
the city, and others bent their way towards their homes in the Ober- 
land. The latter, frantic with rage and defpair, fell upon their of- 
ficers, flew their two adjutant-generals, Croufaz and Gumoens, and 
throughout the evening an epaulette was confidered as a death-war- 
rant. Among thefe\leaders were alfo Steiguer and Erlach. The 
former, in difguife, and amidft intoxicated foldiers, peafants, and 
even parties of light troops of the enemy, reached the lake of Thun 
on foot, Extreme laflitude compelled him to feat himfelf on the 
trunk of a tree, and there he flept a while. He then found means 
to crofs the lake, and, ftill unknown, efcaped the frenzy of the en- 
raged villagers, and reached at length the canton of Underwaldem; 
but he did not think himfelf fecure until he entered the gates of the 
Auftrian town of Bregenz. — ) 
‘ The fate of the unhappy Erlach was ftill lefs propitious, unlefs 
indeed he would have deemed it a calamity to furvive the downfall 
of his country, A confiderable number of arms, fome artillery, 
yand ample ftores of ammunition and provifions, together with a trea- 
fure of about one hundred and fixty thoufand pounds fterling, had, 
early in this year, been fent into the impregnable retreats of Hafli 
and the Oberland, as a depot, in cafe of emergency, Thither Er- 
lach refolved to {peed his way, {till hoping that he might colle@ a 
force fufficient to preferve fome remnants of the now fhattered re- 
public. Being arrived at Mufingen, about midway between Berne 
and Thun, he was recognifed by fome ftraggling foldiers, who im- 
mediately feized, tied, and placed him on a cart, meaning to con 
vey him to Berne; but another party of infuriated foldiers and pea- 
fants foon after met the efcort, fell upon the unhappy vidtim, and, 
amid horrid {creams and execrations, ftruck him with their hatchets 
and bayonets, and difpatched him. His wretched widow efeaped 
@ fimilar fate merely by a tupor, which fora time bereaved her of 
her fenfes. She took refuge in a folitude at the upper extremity of 
the lake of Thun, The affaffins having, on the following day, been 
interrogated concerning the motives of this atrocious deed, owned 
that fome Frenchmen had fhewn them letters, which they aflured 
them came from Erlach, in which he promifed to betray his”coun- 
try, and to facilitate the defeat of his army. Mr. Mallet du Pan 
. afferts this fa& on indubitable authority, and at the fame time re- 
cords many inftances of the devoted heroifm of individuals, and 
efpecially of women and young girls, who fell in the feveral en- 
Counters. A fenator blew out his brains rather than furvive the 
freedom of his country; and, upon the whole, nothing appears 
Crit. Rey, Vor. XXX. Offeder, 1800. P 
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more evident, than that the fall of the confederacy can by no means 
be afcribed to the degeneracy of the people.’ Vol. ii. P. 427, 


The new conftitution eftablifhed by France divided the 
whole country into twenty-two departments, each of which — 
was to fend four fenators and eight counfellors to the legifla. 
tive aflembly. Geneva was united to the French republic, 
The oppofition to this conftitution caufed a farther vain effu. 
fion of blood, and many difgraceful levies of money wete 
raifed by the French, and tranfported to Paris, inftead of bea 
ing diftributed, as humanity would naturally dictate, among 
thofe who were perfonally injured in the ftruggle. This un-- 
heppy country has now {uffered for a confiderable time moft — 
heavy contributions, the lofs of all its arms and artillery ; and 
is ftill fubje& to the quartering of a confiderable French army, 
and a government merely nominal. All this we deplore, yet - 
we cannot applaud Mr.’ Planta’s judgement for the large ex- 
tract, p. 457, from the forged apology of Carnot, the pro- 
duGtion of fome intriguing emigrant. Mr. Planta’s work 
concludes with the fuppreflion of an infurreétion in the Un. 
derwald, and the entrance of the Auftrians into the Grifon 
country, fince which the victories of the French have com- 
pletely retained Swifferland in quiet fubjugation. 

Upon the whole, notwithftanding the faults, of which we 
have given a few fpecimens, Mr. Planta has in this publication 
made an acceptable prefent to the public. As a foreigner, he 
‘ has exhibited a meritorious acquaintance with the Englith lan- 
guage, and has expreffed himfelf in a ftyle at once neat, clear, 
and perfpicuous ; and though the high praife of an hiftorian 
be difficult to attain, yet, the work before us reflects confi- 
derable credit on his abilities. 





Odes of Anacreon, Tranflated into Englifh Verfe, with Notes 
By Thomas Moore, E/q. 4to. 1/.1s. Boards. Stockdale. 1800 


THE playful fimplicity which charaéterifes Anacreon’smufe 
(or the poems which are publifhed under his name) operates 
with winning charms on every one who has fufficient tale to 
admire the genuine effutions of the heart. He is almoft the 
only poet of antiquity who, in defcanting on the pafiion of 
love, does not offend the chafte by grofs voluptuouinefs of 


langUage. Inthe libidinous province of Idnia, the gentler fex: 
were regarded by their admirers as fenfual miftreffes rather 
than mental companions, as affording amufement for a licen- 
tious hour, rather than as confidential affociates in the foberer 
joys and forrows of life. Thefe confiderations tend to increale 
our admiration of the refined tafte of Anacreon, which promp 
ed him to turn with difguft from topics ‘ grofs in nature,’ 
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enabled him to exhibit in his writings warmth. of defcription 
corrected by the lurking fenfibilities of geriuine tafte. 
To the poffeffion of genuine tafte alone we afcribe the déli- 
cacy of Anacreon’s compofitions; not merely fromthe con - 
fideration of the ftate of fociety in‘which he lived, but alfo bé- 
caufe we feldom or never find i his verfes any evidence that 
he was fwayed by the more refined and dignified feelings, of 
human nature. fis love is in fact fenfuality, chaftifed eat 
but not chaftifed by moral fentimerit ‘or affe@ion. An unio 
of minds éntets not into his catalogue of amatory requifites. 
If he mieet with’, BER eyed and full-bofotned beauty he is 
fatisfied. He never pre-fuppofes any rélugtance on the part 
of the fair one. As far as his odes aré an indication of his 
hiftory, the ladies always welcomed him''with a_/f liber feet. 
Hence we find not in his poems any of thofe affecting ‘€x- 
pteffions of the folicitude of uncertaii'hope, or the ‘itielaticholy 


of defpair, which give fuch ‘intereft to’ the Jove-fongs of later 


ages. But though ‘the’ circumftances’ of: the’ timés excluded 
him from this fruitful field, fo vivid swas his imagination, and 


_ o difcriminating his tafte, that his odes, which wert ‘probably 


at fitft regarded as merely the‘tranfient ornament of thé fettal 
hour, have furvived the wreck of empires, and been prefented 
to fucceffive ages as models of tranifcenderit excellence: 

The Bacchanalian effufions of the bard’ of ‘Teos have rarely 
been equalled, never excelled.’ He has.fo fkilfully kept in the 
back ground the rude and fwinifh°attéfidants of the jolly god, 
that he fully exemplifies the truth of Mr. Burke’s famous ob- 
fervation that * Vicé with her deformity lofes half her horrors.’ 

A good tranflation of the works of Anacreon has long been 
a blest in Englith literature.’ We are happy to we 
it as our opinion, that by the volume now under our confi- 
deration this defideratum has been ably fupplied. Mr. Moore 
feems to have a clear perception of the peculiar graces of the 
original, and has not been unfuccefsful in transfufing them 
into his native language. His verfification is at once polifhed 

a imitated, as far perhaps as it was poflible 
in a tranflation, that concife fimplicity of phrafe which renders 


the odes of Anacreon fo attra€tive: 


In an introductory differtation, Mr. Moore recites the few 
and doubtful particulars left ipon reeord concerning the hiftory 
of this celebrated fon of the Mufess In the following paflage 
he gives a juft and elegant fketch of his charaéter. 


‘ To infer the moral difpofitions of a poet from the tone of fenti- 
mént which pervades his works, is fometimes a very fallacious ana- 
logy: but the foul of Anacreon fpeaks fo unequivocally through his 
odes, that we may confult them as the faithful mirrors of his heart. 
We find him there the elegant voluptuary, diffufing the feductive 


Sharm of fentiment over paffions and propenfities at which rigids 
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morality muft frown,” His heart, devoted to indolence, feems to 
think that there is wealth enough in happinefs, but feldom happinefs 
enough in wealth: and the cheerfulnefs with which he brightens his 
old. age is interefting and endéaring ; like his own rofe, he is fragta: 
even in decay. But the moft peculiar feature of his mind is that 
love of fimplicity, which he attributes to himfelf fo very feelingly, 
and which breathes characteriftically through all that he has fung, 
In truth, if we omit thofe vices in our eftimate which ethnic religion 
not only connived at, but confecrated, we fhall fay that the dif- 
pofition of our poet was amiable; his morality was relaxed, but not 
abandoned ; and virtue, with her zone loofened, may be an emblem 
of the character of Anacreon.’ P. 10. — re: 
Mr. Moore’s criticifm on Anacreon’s writings is judicious 
and elegant; and his account of the imitators of the Teian 
bard.is amufing, The differtation 1s clofed by a ftatement of 
the different editions .of his. works, from which Mr. Moore 
has felected, as his text book, that publithed by Spaletti at 
Rome. in, 1781, annexing hereto a fag fimile of the Vatican 
S. of the original odes, ee i 
In the arrangement of thefe odes; Mr. Moore has adopted 
the Vatican order. But for the conyenience of thofe readers 
who are not poffeffed of Spaletti’s edition he has added to,his 
work an index, ‘in which he refers cach.ode to the number un-. 
der which it is ranked in the com editions, We fhall now 
proceed to lay before-our readers fome. {pecimens of the man- 
ner ia which Mr, Moore has executed his undertaking. 
Ode VIIIth in the, Vatican MS,—XYVth Barnes. 
‘ I care not for the idle ftate 
Of Perfia’s king, the rich, the great ! 
I envy not the monarch’s throne, 
Nor with the treafur’d gold my own. 
But oh! be mine the rofy braid, . . 
The fervor of my brows to fhade; 
Be mine the odours, richly fighing, 
Amidf my hoary treffes flying. 
To-day I'll hafte to quaff my wine, 
As if to-morrow ne’er fhould thine ; 
But if to-morrow comes, why then—~ 
V’'ll hafte to quaff my wine again. 
And thus while all our days are bright, 
Nor time has dimm’d their bloomy light, 
Let us the feftal hours beguile, 
With mantling cup and cordial {mile ; 
And fhed from every bowl of wine 
The richeft drop on Bacchus’ fhrine! 
For death may come with brow unpleafant, 
May come when leaft we with him prefent, 
And beckon to the fable fhore, 
And grimly bid us—-drink no more!’ P. 49. 








——_—— 
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On examining the original, the {cholar will find ,that to the 
couplet 
* But if to-morrow comes, why then— 
Dll hafte to quaff my wine again,’ 


Anacreon has no claim. It is entirely the offspring of Mr. 

Moore’s imagination, But it is fo much in the fty fe of the 
_ jocund minftrel, that were he to fit in judgement didi it, we 
may almoft prefume he would approve of its infertion. 


Ode XVth in the Vatican MS.—IXth Barnes. 
‘ Tell me, why, my fweeteft dove, 
Thus your humid pinions move, 
Shedding through the airin fhowers, : 
Effence of the balmieft flowers ? 

Tell me whither, whence you rove— 
Tell me all—my fweeteft dove. 
Curious ftranger! I belong 
To the bard of Teian fong; 

‘ With his mandate now I fly 
To the nymph of azure eye ; 
Ah! that eye has madden’d many, 
But the poet more than any ! 

Venus for a hymn of love, 

Warbled in her votive grove, 
(’T was in footh a gentle lay) 
Gave me to the bard away. 
See me now his faithful minion : 
Thus with foftly-gliding pinion, 
To his lovely girl I bear 
Songs of paffion through the air, 
Oft he blandly whifpers me, | 
“© Soon, my bird, I’ll fet you free.” 
But in vain he’ll bid me fly, 
I fhall ferve him till I die. 
Never could my plumes fuftain 
Ruffling winds and chilling rain, 
O’er the plains, or in the dell, 
On the mountain’s favage {well ; 
Seeking in the defert wood 
Gloomy fhelter, ruftic food. 
Now I lead a life of eale, 

Far from fuch retreats as thefe ; 
From Anacreon’s hand I eat 
Food delicious, viands {weet ; 
Flutter o'er his goblet’s brim, 

Sip the foamy wine with him. 

Then I dance and wanton round 
To the lyre’s beguiling found ; 

3 
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Or with gently-fanning wings 

Shade the minftrel while he fings : 
On his harp then fink in flumbers, 
Dreaming ftill of dulcet numbers ! 


This is all—away—away— af 


- You have made me watte the day. 
How I’ve chatter’d !—prating crow. 
Never yet did chatter fo.’ P. 61. 


This ode is exquifitely tranflated. The rigid critic will not 
pafs unnoticed the diffufenefs with which Mr. Moore has ren, ° 


dered 
Tleapane u’ 1 Kubnen 
Aabsca peimpov yaroy. 
The fecond line of the couplet 


¢ On his harp then fink in flumbers, 
Dreaming ftill of dulcet numbers !’ 


has not the fhadow of an archetype in the original: but he 
who can condemn fuch a beauty muft have a frozen heart. Ie 
is certainly conceived and exprefiedin Anacreon’s beft manner, 


Ode XXIId in the Vatican MS.—XXth Barnes. 
‘ The Phrygian rock, that braves the ftorm, 
Was once a weeping matron’s form— 
And Progne, haplefs, frantic maid, 

Is now a {wallow in the fhade, 

Oh! that a mirror’s form were mine, 
To fparkle with that {mile divine ; 
And like my heart J then fhould be, 
Reflecting thee, and only thee ! 

Or were J, love, the robe which flows 
O’er every charm that fecret glows, 
In many a lucid fold to fwim, 

And cling and grow to every limb! 
Oh! could I, as the ftreamlet’s wave, 
Thy warmly-mellowing beauties lave, 
Or float as perfume on thine hair, 
And breathe my foul in fragrance there! 
I wifh I were the zone, that lies 
Warm to thy breaft, and feels its fighs ; 
Or like thofe envious pearls that fhow 
So faintly round that neck of {now, 
Yes—lI would be a happy gem, 

Like them to hang, to fade like them ; 
What more would thy Anacreon be ? 
Oh ! any thing that touches thee. 
Nay, fandals a thofe airy feet— 


Thus to be prefs’d by thee were {weet !’ P, 92 
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On this ode Mr. Moore makes the following judicious re- 


marks, : 

‘ Ogilvie, in his effay.on the lyric poetry of the ancients, in re- 
marking upon the Odes of Anacreon, fays—* In fome of his pieces’ 
‘there is exuberance and even wildnefs of imagination ; in that parti- 
cularly, which is addreffed to a young girl, where he wifhes alter- 
nately to be transformed to a mirror, a coat, a ftream, a bracelet, 
and a pair of thoes, for the different purpofes which he recites—this 
is mere {port and wantonnefs.” 

‘ It is the wantonnefs however of a very graceful mufe—ludit 
amabiliter. The compliment of this ode is exquifitely delicate, and 
fo fingular for the period in which Anacreon lived, when the fcale 
of love had not yet been graduated into all its little progreflive re- 
finements, that if we were inclined to queftion the authenticity of the 
poem, we fhould find a much more plaufible argument in the fea- 
tures of modern gallantry which it bears, than in any of thofe fafti- 
dious conjectures upon which fome commentators have prefumed 
fo far.’ P, 92. 


Wethink Mr. Moore has tranfgreffed the licence with which 
all tranflators mufl be indulged, of prefenting the fpirit rather 
than the letuer of their original, in his verfion of thefetwo lines, 


Eyw 0° econ'gov einy 
‘Ozras aes Basane us. 


‘ Oh! that a mirror’s form were mine, 
To {parkle with that {mile divine ; 
And like my heart I then fhould be, 
Refleing thee, and only thee !” 


Had he {topped at the end of the firft couplet, his verfion would 
have been exact and elegant. ‘The two laft lines contain a 
conceit better adapted to the epigrammatic mufe of modern 
Italy than the natural and fimple ftyle of the Grecian bard: 
and the expreffion be reflecting thee is by no means confonant 
to the general polith of the tranflator’s diction, 

~ We have taken the liberty of making thefe remarks, not 
with a view of depreciating the general merits of the work be- 
fore us, or of irritating its author by trifling objections to 
paffages which have perhaps coft him much reflection and 
' pains: but to fhow that we have not inattentively perufed his 
verfes, and that our opinion may have the mare weight with the . 
public when we recommend this tranflation as enlivened by the 
ds of the Teian mufe, as chafle, elegant, perfpicuous, and 
ively. 

Mr. Moore’s notes are appropriate and inftructive, and his 
exhibition of parallel paffages is made with temperance and 
judgement. ‘The work js neatly printed, and ornamented by 
three engravings executéd ‘ier Nugent. : 
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The Anacreontics which Mr. Moore has written in allufion — 
to the frontifpiece of this volume prove that he has touched, 
the Grecian lyre till he is at length able to handle it with ¢a. 


mafter’s eafe. : i 





Effays on Gothic Architeéiure, by the Rev. T. Warton, Rev, 3 
F. Bentham, Captain Grofe, and the Rev. F. Milner, 
(With a Letter to the Publifher.) Mlufirated with ten 


Plates of Ornaments, &c. feleéted from ancient Buildings; 


calculated to exhibit the various Styles of different Periods, 


Sve. 85. 6d. Boards. Taylor. 1800. 


AS we are far from being flaves to what a French author | 


radcd wy ftyled ‘ le petit gout de comparifon,’ we have ever re 


ed what is commonly dénominated Gothic archite€ture as 


and and beautiful variety, not to be eftimated by a com- 
ction with the Greek, but by the peculiar ‘mpretons ail 
fentiments which it is calculated to excite. We therefore fee 
with pleafure the prefent colle€tion of the beft effays which’ 
have hitherto appeared on the fubje&. 


-¢ The want of a concife hiftorical account of Gothic architec. 
ture has been a juft caufe of complaint: the fubjeét is peculiarly in- 
, terefting to every Englifhman, as his country contains the beft f{pe- 
cimens of a ftyle of building not unequal i in grace, beauty, and or- 


nament, to the moft celebrated remains of Greece or Rome. This 


ftyle of arcHite€&ture may properly be called Englith architeéture, for 
if it had not its origin in this country, it certainly arrived at ma- 
turity here; the fcience and tafte of our forefathers being eq 


; * 


~~ — “ss 


confpicuous with their piety and liberality. On this fubjeé, Eng: | 


land muft be confidered as a country, for it was under the Saxon 
dynafty this ftyle of building was introduced, and under the Nor« 
man dynafty it received its ultimate degree of beauty and per- 
fection. | 
‘ To remedy this want of a convenient manual on this intereft. 
ing fubjeét, it appeared beft to collect what had been already faid 
by feveral authors of celebrity, in detached works, and which bad 
been received as authorities. In this view, the Rev. Mr. Benty 
ham’s Effay on Saxon and Norman Architeéture, in his elaborate 
Hiftory of Ely Cathedral, ftood foremoft for felection, arrange 
ment, and accurate ditvimiaation of hiftorical faéts: next-to this, 
captain Grofe’s Preface on Architecture to his Antiquities of Enge | 
land is to be valued; which, although founded in a great degree on 
Mr, Bentham’s opinions, yet contains fome new points and autho- 
rities ; in particular, his copious notes will be found very intereft- 
ing, apd containing nearly all that has been, faid by fir Chriftopher 
Wren on the fubject, which, being difperfed through maby pages 
of the Parentalia, could not be given asa regular narrative, The 
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concife hiftory by profeffor Warton, in his notes on Spenfer’s Fairy 
Queen, has received too much applaufe to be neglected ; his words, 
though few, are important on the fubjec&. To thefe the liberality 
of the Rev. Mr. Milner has allowed me to add, for the gratification 
of the public, the hiftory of the origin and progrefs of the pointed 
arch, lately publifhed by that gentleman, in his learned work on the 
Hiftory and Antiquities of Winchefter. He alfo has been pleafed 


to fuperintend the feleéting of the feries of examples on Plates 


VIII. IX. and X. which tend ftrongly to corroborate the opinions 


he maintains.’ P. iii. 


‘The editor proceeds to offer fome remarks on the term Go- 
thic archite€ture ; but when ‘he propofes to fubftitute the pro- 

efive terms of Saxon and Norman, he forgets that thefe 
kinds ef architecture are to be found almoft over all Europe, 
and the appellations of courfe become. improper, as they refer 
to one country only, Mr. Taylor might alfo have recom- 
mended many other books on Gothic archite€ture, befides 
thofe he has publifhed himfelf—a recommendation which will 
often be attributed, perhaps, to felf-intereft, and which, in 
reality, carries too much of fuch an appearance along with it. 
The work, moreover, would have been improved, if a cata 
logue of the beft books on the fubject, Englifh and foreign, 
had been fubjoined. | 

It is unneceffary to dwell on the able effays inferted in this 
publication, which have already paffed the ordeal of criticifm, 
and been favourably received by the profeffional world, We 
fhall only obferve that their republication is judicious and ac- 
curate ; and fhall now proceed to the confideration of the few 
parts of the prefent work that are original. 
~ To the preface fucceeds ‘ Objervations on the Means necef- 
fary for further illuftrating the Ecclefiaftical Archite€ture of the 
Middle Ages, in a Letter Frith the Rev. J. Milner, M. A. F. S.A. 
to Mr. Taylor.’ Mr. Milner propofes to fubftitute the term 
pointed ftyle for that of Gothic; bur there is, in plain truth, 
no very pofitive objeCtion to the adjective in common ufe. 
Ignorant minds alone can affociate with it the barbarifm of the 


ancient Goths and Vandals, who had apparently no concern 


in this mode of building, though Mr. Gibbon afferts that a re- 
Becee of the royal palace on the reverfe of a coin of 

eodoric is the earlieft delineation of the Gothic order. If 
this be true, the term would be highly juft, as “heodoric was 
King of the Goths. , But in a larger and more liberal view, as 
the Gothic nations and language overfpread Europe, on. the 


) fall of the Roman empire, and during the period of time when 


this order was firft’ inftituted, there is ho great impropriety ig 
applying the term Gothic to thé flyle of architeCture in quef- 
tion, as contra-diftinguifhed from the preceding Roman. Mr. 
Milner can pafs no opportunity of blaming the alterations of 
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Salifbury cathedral. We have had reafon to examine that 

grand fabric with unprejudiced eyes, and can with juftice deo | je 
clare that we regard them as real improvements. The fubs J 
lime effe&t of the choir is heightened in a very confiderable, J 
degree by the difclofure of the folemn chapel at the termina= d 
tion, which, with the noble painted window of the refurrece 8 
tion, impreffes us now with more awe and veneration than we — 

were formerly accuftomed to feel, or, in truth, than we ever 


remember having felt in any other cathedral.. The dim relis wi 
gious light of the chapel adds an effec to the choir,’ which is on 
altogether indefcribable, and which would have delighted Mil. an 
ton, though it may difguft Milner. ro 3 . 

The lait article in this colleétion is an extract from Mr, ¥ 
Milner’s Hiftory of Winchefter, concerning the rife and pros m0 
grefs of the pointed arch, which he traces a the interfec- nm 
tions of two circular arches, ufual in the periods preceding the ; 
Gothic arch. This opinion he feems to tear as his own, B 
while we recolle& having read it in morse than one author — th 
who has anteceded him. The truth is, that a fpecial work a] 
is ftill wanting on Gothic architecture, and the fubjeét is cae lie 


pable of the wideft difplay of erudition. It fhould begin wit }, la 
the ftate of Roman architecture in the fifth century, and te 
then pafs on to the Byzantine. As every thing, Arabian, W 
Moorifh, or Mahometan, was regarded with an eye of utter tn 
abhorrence by the Chriftian world in its eailier eras, while, hs 
on the contrary, the Moors in Spain employed architects from fi 
Conitantinople to build their mofques and palaces, as we know. 
from their own authentic records, publifhed by M. Cardonne, t 
it is proper to regard the Byzantine empire as the chief fource n 
of the barbaric arts of the middle ages. The beft painters, 
fculptors, and architeéts, of thofe periods, feem to have been 
Byzantine, till polite fcience began to revive in Italy in the 
fourteenth century. From a learned and profound difquifition, 
therefore, on the ftate of the arts at Cunftantinople, the in- 
uirer would proceed to Venice, a femi-Grecian {tate in con- 
tacit intercourfe with the Byzantine empire, and imitative of 
its tafte and manners. Thence the tranfition would be natural 
to the ftate of the arts in Italy till the reftoration of the ftyle 
of ancient Greece. A knowledge of the relative fituation of 
archite€ture in thofe more illumined countries being thus cor 
centrated, will be found to throw fome light upon the fame 
fcience, as it exifted in the more obfcure regions of Germany, 
France, Spain, Great-Britain, and Scandinavia; for in Po- 
land and Ruffia the forms are rather Byzantine, and often 
ftriétly fo. As the Netherlands, moreover, eftablifhed a cen- 
tre of commerce and arts to the whole of weftern Europe, the 
rife and progrefs of architeéture in this country muft be ex- 
amined with great care and affiduity, if we wifh to forma 
found judgement upon the fubject, 
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ynal of a Route to Nagpore, by the Way of Cuttae, Burro. 
ber, and the Southern Bunjare Ghaut, in the Year 1790: 
with an Account of Nagpore, and a Fournal from that Place 
io Benares, by the Soohagee Pafs._ By Daniel Robinfon 
Leckie, Efg. Iiluftrated with a Map. 4to. Stockdale. 
1800. | 


IT appears from the advertifement prefixed to this little 
work (of which the title-page is fufficiently defcriptive) that it 
was printed from a journal kept by the author when very young, 


» and intended oy for the perufal of his brother, who has been 


induced to publifh it from the confideration that, as the route 
was through a part of Hinduftan left blank in major Rennell’s 
map, and afferted to be little known to Europeans, the chafm 
might in fome meafure be filled by the information which the. 
prefent volume furnifhes, 

As the Afiatic territories of our Eaft-India Company (we 
fhall not here inquire on what principles of honefty or juftice) 
are dajly becoming more numerous and extenfive, the pub- 
lication of authentic works on the geography, hiftory, and 
laiguages.of Afia fhould be encouraged by thofe who are in- 
ictted in Indian commerce or politics.. The pages before us 
will be found of confiderable utility as well to travellers who 
may be called ro traverfe the countries defcribed by our author, 
as to thofe who may with to fupply in their clofets the de- 
ficiencies here enumerated in major Refinell’s map. 

The work is too concife and fhort to admit of copious ex- 
traéts—we fhall content ourfelves with a few paffages which 
may entertain the Englith reader, referring the Indian traveller 
or geographer to the journal itfelf for minute particulars. 

‘ As I had heard much, and feen nothing, of Merhattah horfe- 
men, I was particular in obferving them. ‘They ride with very 
fhort ftirrups, infomuch that their thighs are in an horizontal pofition 
with the faddle, which is made of cloths or filk, according to the 
ability and fancy of the rider, thickly quilted ; and they have a firm 
feat. ‘Their arms are fometimes matchlocks, with fwords and 
fhields, but moft commonly the fpear, which they ufe with great 
dexterity” P.4. — 

In page 7 the following lines (which we fuppofe are 


_ feulptured on the mofque of Jangepore) are in the true ftyle 


of Eaftern hyperbole. | 

‘ May the ftandard of king Aurungzebe be difplayed while the 
world exifts !!! The pure Nawaub of high dignity erected a mofque 
in the town of Jangepore, beyond the power of language to defcribe, 
from the dome of whofe roof the heavens appear low. Hear, O ye 
bead-tellers ! if you make this place your afylum for a night.” 





* Tr fhould appear that major Rennell (memoir, fecond edition, 
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4to: page 12) is not perfectly clear with regard to the idea he: has 


formed of the Merhattah ftate, that all the chiefs owe a fort of ob, 


dience to the paifhwah, refembling that of the German princes to the 
emperor. The account J heard from the dewaun in the durbar 


was, “ That there isa perfon whom they call the reprefentative of, 


the rauj, who is kept in the fort of Sattarah, and he is treated with. 


all imaginable refpec&t when he makes his appearance at P i 


which is only upon particular occafions ; and when at Sattarah he is, 
fupplied with every luxyry, and magnificently attended. On the 
demife of this image of government, the handfome fon of fome poor 
man is chofen to fupply his room. The paifhwah is prime mie 


to the Merhattah figie ; the rajah of Nagpore, &c. commander in chief 
of the armies ; and they, as well as the reft of the chiefs, call them. 


felves fervants of the rauj ; and none acknowledges the leaft imme. 


diate auihority of the paifhwah, but they are all bound in cafes of 
neceffity to render mutual affiftance to each other, for the pul 

good of the conftitution.” But the fine extenfive country’ which 
the paifhwah occupies, together with the advantage of playing the 
Sattarah puppet, will always give him influence with the other 
chiefs.’ P. 55. "ae 





* A cuftom prevails in this town, (Nagpore} which I cannot 
forbear taking notice of, becaufe it ferves to prove that long ufage 
will give a plaufibility to things feemingly the maf prepolee 
The bramins and beft people at Nagpore have women attendants 
upon their families, whom they breed up from their childhood, and 
are called butkies, or flauls. They attend on their mafters and 
miftrefles during the day-time, and are permitted to go to any man 
they pleafe in the night; fome of them become very rich, and they 
are in general very handfome fine women,’ P. $9. 


The frequent occurrence of Indian and Perfian words exe 
preffed in | charaéters will embarrafs the Englith 
reader of this work: the authors or editors of fimilar pub- 
lications fhould explain, by notes or otherwife, fuch oriental 
terms as they find neceffary to infert, .The name of a princels 
mentioned in p. 11, Zeebul Niffau, fignifies the ornament of 
women, or the glory of the fair fex, and is properly written 
Lana l easy 

The word kelladaur, which occurs in pp. 14 and 28, is come 
pounded of the Arabic Aah ke/bua, a caftle or fortrefs, and 


Bie dar a Perfian word, lignifying a poffeffor or holder—i, ¢ 
the keeper of the fort. 
Cumur bund, in p. 100, is a compound of two Perfian words, 


cumy, the wailt or middle, and ONY band or bund, fignie 


Tring that which binds or faftens—a girdle or fath worn round 
€he watt. } 
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Sermons on praéfical and important Subjefts, with a Preface, 
particularly. addrfhe, to Candidates for Orders, and. the 
Younger Clergy. By Philip Henvill. Vol. I. .8v0. 75. 6d. 

_ Boards. Egerton. fy ww 


MR. Henvill’s preface confifts of no fewer than 137 
pages, confiderably exceeding one half of thofe which include 
the fermons contained in this volume. This fafhion of former 
times, we thought, had been long exploded ; and we do not 
with for the revival of fuch a cuftom. It may be compared 
to the erection of a large a Sam porch, out of all due pro- 
portion to the fize of the building to which it belongs. : 
We pafs over the whole of this long preface, fo defultory 
in its compofition, and fo heterogeneous in its materials (ac 
knowledging, however, that there are tobe found in it fome 
ulefal obfervations, adapred to the younger clergy, and candi- 
dates for holy orders), and proceed to notice the fermons 

ves, 

“Tn the firft of thefe difcourfes, * on the duties of the mi- 
tiftry,” we find a variety of juft obfervations; and the preacher 
well explains, though with little novelty of illultration, the 
itafon why our Lord chofe rather.to ‘ confer the order of the 
mitliftry upon the moft illiterate of his followers, than, by the 
appointment ofthe learned, fubje&t the commonalty to the im- 
vihtions of the chief priefts and fcribes, who would have wil- 
lingly embraced fo favourable an opportunity to infinuate 
among them the idea of fome collution or confeteraey, in or- 
der to calumniate the character, and depreciate the doctrines 
of their great mafter.’ : 

Mr. Henvill very properly pleads for * a meet and fufficient 
maintenance’ to be allowed to the minifters of the gofpel. 
But, whilft he remarks that this provifion is ftri@ly enjoined 


by the canons of the church, and has been allowed from the 


firft ages of Chriftianity, we were forry to find him attemypr- 
ing to reft the: argument in favour of tithes not upon the 
law of the land, nor merely upon examples prior to, or cons 
neéted with, the Chriftian difpenfation, but even upon the in- 
cidental introduction of the pet of tithes in our Lord’s 
parable, which contrafts the humility of the publican with the 
oftentation of the Pharifee! Surely fuch far-fetched and in- 
ufficient arguments only ferve to weaken the caufe which they 
are meant to defend ! 

_ In the fermon on charity, Mr. Henvill fuggefts various nfe- 
ful hints. But in this as well as his other difcourfes we find 
too loofe and unconneéted a texture of compotition; a want 
of that /ycidus erdo, that unity of plan, which coaneéts and 
émbraces the whole of a fubject, whilft it excludes extraneous 
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matter. Thus, we frequently find good ideas interfperfed, 
but they are mifplaced, or they might, with equal’ propriety; 
be introduced into difcourfes upon a variety of other ‘fubj 
as well as in the places where we happen to find them. ) 
we apprehend, is a capital defect in compofition, and which 
young, ingenious, and lively writers, ought to take peculiar 
pains to cortect. | | be 
The fermons on ‘ the true character of neighbour,’ and 
‘ on flander,’ are among the beft in this collection. In thé 
former, we find an obfervation, hot, indeed;' mich té’thé hol 
nour of human nature, but which a knowledge of the’ world 
will amply confitm. _ ‘3 96PG) 
* To obtain affiftance, in diftrefs, recourfe muft be had to chi 
¢anery and deceit, and thofe who actually need it, are obliged 
afflume a ftate, extremely different from the one they in reality po 
fefs—The appearance of opulence will command that refpel, 
which even a fufpicion of penury will effectually ee 
difcover poverty, is to difclofe want; and that is, unfortunately, 
the readieft and moft uncertain mean of continuing in it,—He 
whom you call your friend, if he be not inclined to afford the re: 
lief you afk, will not be at a lofs to devife excufe; and, to the 
fhame of humanity be it alleged, the greatet and more urgent the 
diftrefs, the lefs, in proportion, will be the probability of removing — 
it——Such is. the perverfenefs of mankind; and fo true is the obs 
feryation, that “ profperity gains friends, and adverfity tries them,” 


P. 93. i 
In the fermon ‘ on flander,’ our author juftly remaiks, 


¢ It is noexcufe for any one to allege that “ he meant.no harm." 
—It affords but little retribution to the party injured ; and is an 
evident demonftration of ignorance in the other !—Is it not the part 
of a madman to exprefs himfelf without thought ?—-A fool, indeed, 
may deny the exiftence of the Deity: and, as the Pfalmift obs 
ferves, may fay “ in his heart, there is no God.”’~—But will any per- 
fon, capable of reflection, make the fame declaration ?—What! 
—lIs it no harm to tamper with, and to injure, the reputation of 
another ?——Or, has he a with to be difcredited in his affertions?— 
Does he mean to calumniate his neighbour, or to belie himfelf*— 
If neither be his intention, he muft be a knave, to {peak without - 
meaning; or abfolutely an ideot, not to difcover that one or the . 
other muft unavoidably be the confequence of his folly and indil 
cretion!’ P. EIT. okt 

With thefe fpecimens and remarks we will difmifs the vo 
lume, only obferving, that, though the fermons are not €x+ 
cellent, there are many detached parts which are entitled t@ 
commendation. 
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“MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


RELIGION. 


| sd Sermons. By the Rev. E. W. Whitaker. Vol. Ill. Sve. 


6s. Boards. Rivingtons. 


THESE are plain moral difcourfes; but the preacher unfortu- 
nately introduces the mention of the events that have lately taken 
place in France, and thus frequently weakens thofe arguments 
which, fanétioned by examples from the fcripture, would have 
made a forcible impreflion on every mind. The controverfy on the 
future punifhment of the wicked meets, with little quarter; and the 
grounds of this controverfy feem to have. been very little ftudied by 
this preacher, who hazards an obfervation that muft not pafs un- 
noticed. 


* To avoid the force of this laft text, and others of like mean- 
ing, we are fometimes boldly affured, that the word rendered ever- 
lating, thould not be fo underftood. Yet is the fame term uféd to 
exprefs the never-failing exiftence of God himfelf, as in the fix- 
teenth chapter of the Epiftle to the Romans, “ according to the 
commandment of the everlafting God.” And this very evafion 
feems to be guarded againft in the f{criptures, not only by the cir- 
cumlocutions employed on this: head, when the place of torment is 
defcribed, as that where their worm dieth not, ‘and their fire is not 
quenched: but by its having been fpecifically declared, that the bo- 
dies of the dead fhall be raifed incorruptible ; and each of the future 
ftates fhall be unchangeable. In the former of thefe points, we are 
inftruéted by St. Paul, in the fifteenth chapter of his firft Epiftle to 
the Corinthians; and the laft our Lord hath taught us in the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus. Now furely, if the fubjeéts of pu 
nifhment be to exift for ever, and yet, when once placed in the tor- 
ments to which they are condemned, never change their ftate, it 
muft be fomething more than folly to deny, that their punifhment 
fhall be everlafting.’ Pp. 212. : 


The queftion is, whether the ftate is unchangeabie? The fire not 
quenching, or the worm not dying, may not imply that the perfons 
fhould remain fubje&t to an endlefs torment of fire, or the eternal 
gnawings of the worm. To attribute fomething more than folly to 
thofe who deny the punifhments of the wicked to be endlefs, is an 
unjuftifiable fentiment, fince many pious and learned men have en- 
tertained the opinion which this writer wifhes to confute; and he 
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has by no means brought convincing arguments in favour of his Sa 
own pofition. He attempts alfo to increafe the horror of the future~ 
ftate of the wicked by exhorting us to picture ‘ to ourfelves avait 
abyfs, whofe ntter darknefs will be interrupted, not relieved, by the 


blue glare of. fulphureous flames; whofe unmeafured concave will — ha 
refound with ceafelefs cries of mifery, cries not of a nature to ex. ms 
cite compaffion, but.to raife horror.?’ But furely this is a vain at. on 
tempt. The joys of the future life are not to be defcribed to hy- ol 
man conceptions, even by the teftimony and language of an apoftle; fre 
and to paint the woes of the condemned without fufficient grounds A 


from fcripture, is more likely to excite a {mile at the painter, than 
true feelings of the mifery of vice. The writer does not often of- 
fend in this manner. He is, in general, plain, rational, pious, 
He does not aim at any elegance of ftyle, or beauty of compofition, 
We obferve in his difcourfes no grandeur of expreffion, no nov 

of fentiment. Our views of fcripture are not enlarged, nor are 

difficulties in the interpretation of it folved. Yet to thofe who are v 
fond of moral effays, and plain defcriptions of nature, when they 
are animated by a few fcriptural obfervations, thefe fermons may 


afford both entertainment and improvement. 3 7 
A Difputation in Logic, arguing the moral and religious Ufes of @ fe 
Devil. Book the Firf.. By George Hanmer Leycefter, A. M, ' 


Sve. 15. 6d, Egerton. 


On the political and moral Ufes of an Evil Spirit. By George Han- 
mer Leycefter, 4. M. 8v0. 15. 6d. Egerton. I 


When the fchoolmen were in fafhion, and no one was efteemed 
a {cholar who was not perfeétly acquainted with all the barbarous 
terms of their logic, this work would have afforded great amufe- 
ment to the younger difputants. But times are altered; and pome 
pous words are no longer confidered as proofs of learning, wit, or 
fenfe. The greater part of our readers will not underftand what is. 
meaned by the following paflage; and fuch as underftand it wilbbe 


fatisfied with fuch a fpecimen of the work, and leave the writer a 
his own conceits, “ 7 
* Now, reader, if you have any thing to object to this, pluck . ; 


out the fpiggot of taciturnity from thy foffet dialeétical, to {peak 


with the orators, and into my veftel auricular tun me thine opinion 2 
through the funnel of fermocination.’ Book ii. P. 62. f 
In this ftyle the whole work is written. It abounds with proofs la 
of the author’s reading and learning in the groves of Academwus: i 
may excite occafional laughter, aud may be thought excellent by — ti 
fome logical ftudents; but the writer muft content himfelf with the v 

admiration of the fele& few, and the pleafure which he enjoyed i 
this mode of compofition. : 
! 
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Sermons, for ihe Ufe of Schools and Families. By Yohn Napleton, 


D.D. &ce. Sve. 6s. Boards. Saél and Co. 1800, 


' Thefe are plain difcourfes, fuited to the end which the writer 
fad in view, The fubjeés are taken from the creed, the corti- 
mandrhents, the Lord’s prayer, the facraments ; and fome difcourfes 


-6n detached topics are added. The families which follow the good 


old cuftom of reading a fermon every Sunday evening may derive 
from this work an ufeful fund for meditation and inftruétion. 


A brief View of the Necefity and Truth of the Chrifiian Revéla- 


tion. By Thomas Hartwell Horne. 80. 25. 64. Boardse 
- Sael and Co. 1800, 


This is, as the title intimates, a brief view of Chriftianity; but 
its brevity is a recommendation ; and it may be made very ufeful in 
the hands of a judicious perfon to counteract the effects on young 
minds of the feeble and fuperficial arguments of modern infidels, 
We were forry to fee the work injured by a reference to the fuppofed 
‘ miracles performed after the apoftolical ages; particularly, the 
tafting out of demons or evil fpirits by Chriftians.’ The reality 
of thefe miracles being much queitioned, it was unneceflary to of 
fer this opportunity of cavil to the unbeliéver, as the truth of the 
gofpel does not ftand in need of fuch fragile fupporters, 


LA W. 


Thefaurus Furidicus : containing the Deciftons of the feveral Courts of 
Equity, upon the Suits therein adjudged, and of the High Court of 
Parliament upon Petitions and Appeals: to which are added, the 

| Refolutions of the Barons of the Exchequer in Matters touching the 
Revenues of the Crown : from the Period of the Revolution to the End 
of Eafter Term 1798; /yftematically digefted. By Richard 
Whalley Bridgman, Efq. Vol. I, 1§s. Boards. Brooke and Rider, 


The author of this work begins his preface with remarks on the 
utility of fuch compilations, and fupports his opinion by citjng the 
authority of fome learned lawyers. There can be no doubt of the 
abftra& truth of the propofition ;.but, fince the times of Hale and 
Jenkins, the deficiency of which they complained has, in a great 
meafure, beer fupplied by Viner’s elaborate Abridgement, the Digeft 
of lord chief baron Comyns, the Abridgement of Bacon, the fub- 
fequent additions to thofe voluminous repertories, and the accurate 
labours of various modern reporters, and editors of reports. Mr, 
Bridgman, however, has fuppofed that his work will be acceptable 
to the members of the profeffion; and we fhall therefore extract the 
outline of his plan, as given in fome paflages of the preface. 


* The compiler has opened the reporters at the period of our great 
tnd glorious revolution; and confining himfelf in the firft inftance 
to the decifions in ny, he has abftracted the feveral cafes, and 


Crit. Rev, Vol, 


XX. Odtober, 1800. Q 





, 
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placed them undef fuch heads or titles as a profeffor would moft naw 3 


turally confult for information, and to which they particularly bes 


long, fo as to form a general and copious index, exhibiting at one’ - 


view the fubftance of the feveral cafes, and the judgments of the 
courts thereon, omitting only the argumentative parts ; for this come 
pilation is not intended as a copy of the feveral books of reports, 

but as a key or guide to thofe authors to whom we are indebted for 
handing dowii to us this portion of ufeful knowledge, and from’ 
whofe writings fuller information may be obtained, whenever the 


fubjeét of inquiry is fufficiently interefting to invite a more profound — 


refearch into the-reafoniag of the matter. 

* Having digefted the toveral cafes, and placed them suid their 
refpective titles, the compiler’s attention was in the next place paid 
to the order of time by which the progrefs of the courts in the 
gradual adminiftration of juftice moft regularly appears. 

‘ The compiler is aware, that by preferving the order of time all 
the cafes upon the fame points do not always.immediately follow 
each other, yet as they are all comprehended under the fame title, 


are fo fhortly ftated, and for the moft part are conneéted by re- | 


ferences, the reader’s attention (it is prefumed): will not be fo ma- 
terially diverted from his object by the intervening cafes, as to rene 
der it effential to interfere with the progreflive order of the adjudi- 
cations. | 

‘ The fyftem of arrangement purfued in this compilation is that 
which was recommended and adopted by the great Englifh philofo. 
pher Mr. Locke, which regards the initial letter of each title as the 
firft objeét, and the vowel immediately following as the conduétor 
to the point in queftion, (ex gr.) to fearch for Abatement fee A—a, 
for Bond fee B—o, for Charity fee C—a, &c..&c.&c. In. the 
margins are placed the names of the principal cafes, with thofe of 
the authors by whom they are reported, (printed in italics by way 
of diftinétion,) the periods of adjudication; the fynonimous cafes, 
and fuch as are referred to, not in argument but for the moft part in 


the determinations only ; and efpecial care has been taken to notice © 
particularly in their places all fuch cafes as have been queftioned,. 


doubted, denied, or controverted ; but inafmuch as fome determina- 


tions among the multitude (though not abfolutely denied) may ape 


pear not confonant with the living law, the compiler has pointed out 
the diftin@ions drawn by the moft judicious and intelligent editors 
in their annotations. 

‘ The appendix is fo difpofed as to be not only an index to the 
following flys, but a general repertorium. The cafes are arranged 
in double order, both by the name of the plaintiff and defendant, 


tinlefs where the king or his attorney-general is plaintiff; and in fuch ~ 


cafes the defendant’s name only is ufed, The appendix will point 
out the names of all the authors by whom each cafe is reported, the. 
period of adjudication, and the title, fection, and placitum under 
which it ftands in this compilation. 
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* To moft of the principal cafes the compiler has annexed (in the 
margin) the names of all the authors by whom they are refpectively 
Sods for the convenience of thofe gentlemen who may have 
only a partial collection of books, and may live at a diftance from 
any public library ; but as in fome inftances (among the references) 
he may have omitted to notice by whom cafes are reported; he begs 
leave to refer the reader to the appendix, where he will find the in- 
formation defired, if the cafes fought for have been reported at any 
time fince the revolution.’ _ P. iii. 





¢ The arrangement of this particular department of the Thefaurus 
Juridicus (in which the lateft editions of the feveral reporters have 
been confulted, including the abridgment of cafes in equity fince 
the revolution) comprehends the determinations as well in the high 
court of parliament upon petitions and appeals, before the king ia 
council, in the court of delegates, and in the duchy chamber, as in 
chancery and exchequer ; fuch cafes as have been adjudged i in par- 
lament, and in the exchequer chamber upon writs of error, are rex 
ferved for the department of the common law. 

¢ It was not the compiler’s original intention to have introduced 
into the equity divifion of this work fuch tafes as have been deter- 
mined in the court of exchequer touching the revenues of the crown, 
but to have referved them alfo for the common law divifion. Thofe 
cafes however are fo intermixed by the exchequer reporters with the 
decifions on the equity fide of the fame court, that he was induced 
to open a head of revenue, for the reception of the feveral refolutions 


"on that fubject, with a hope at the fame time materially to eafe the 


common law department, which will unavoidably become very co= 


- pious from the abundance of matter which it muft neceflarily em- 


brace.”  P. v. 


To the compiler’s plan we perceive no objection ; and where the 
talk is fo mechanical, there feems no impediment to its being cor- 
rely performed; but Mr. Bridgman and his publifher ought to 
have confidered how far, even under thefe circumftances, the pre- 


 fent is calculated for competition with the prefcriptive authority of 


the other compilations to which we have alluded. 


MEDICINE 
On Madne/:. By F. Folnftone,M.D. 800. 15. Johnfon. 


~ ‘Our author has colleéted a valuable and ufefol ‘ compendium of 
the doétrines of infanity,’ or perhaps, in more ftrié language, has ~ 
ably defcribed the fymptoms of the diforder, particularly as it is con- 
nected with jurifprudence and the criminal actions which madnef$ 
May fuggett. We have read his little work with great pleafure, and 
tan recommend it as containing, in a plain, judiciousgynobtruive 
form, much ufeful information. 


Qz 
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Medical. Furifprudence ; or, a Code of Ethics and Infitutes adapted to 


the Profeffions of Phyfic and Surgery. Sve. Not Sold. 


For this excellent work we are indebted to a moft refpeétable 
veteran in medicine, and we tru{t we do not improperly betray the 
confidence repofed in us when we mention the name of Dr. Per?: val, 
We mention the name and we notice the work merely to exprefs 
our wifhes for its completion. What was defigned for a beloved 
fon may be finifhed for younger medical ftudents, the author's 
adopted family. 

The firft feétion is ‘ on profeffional conduét relative to hofpitals or 
other medical charities ;’ the fecond, ‘ on profeffional conduét in pri- 
vate or general practice ;’ the third, * on the conduct of phyficians 
towards apothecaries.’ ‘Thefe fections forma very valuable fupple. 
ment-to Dr. Gregorie’s Lectures on the Duties and Qualifications 
of a Phyfician, and deferve unqualified commendation. The fourth 
fedtion treats ‘ of the knowledge of law requifite for phyficians and 
furgeons ;’ and in a fifth it was propofed to treat of the powers, pri- 
vileges, honours, and emoluments of the faculty ; in a fixth, of the 
moral, religious, and political charaéter of phyficians ; and to fub- 
join to the whole notes and illuftrations. The unhappy event we 
have alluded to, has, for atime at leaft, prevented the author from 
proceeding beyond the fourth fection: we truft the work will be 
foon refumed. 

‘A Difcourfe addreffed to the Gentlemen of the Faculty, the Offt- 
cers, the Clergy, and the Truftees of the Infirmary at Liverpool, on 
their refpective Hofpital Duties, preached in May, 1791, before the 
Governors of the Inititution for the Benefit of the Charity, by the 
Rev. T. B. Percival, LL.B.’ is fubjoined as a very fuitable and 
proper appendix. 

From this pamphlet we might have tranfcribed many ufeful and 
interefting paflages ; but what the author chofe to confine to a eircle 
of friends, it was improper in us to give to the world. 

On the Necefityfor contratinz Cavities between the Venous Trunks 

and the Ventricles of the Heart ; on the. Ufe of Venous Sinufes im 


the Head ; on the wonderful Provifion made for the Tranfition from 
the Fetal to the Breathing State ; on Palpitation ; on Death ; and 


on Life: with RefieMions on the Treatment of Animals. By Jolm . 


Walker. 8vo. Darton and Harvey. 


We find it impoffible to give any account of the contents of this 
firange little pamphlet. We fcarcely fee any thing new in it ; Nand 
if there be one idea which has the ‘lighteft claim to novelty, itis 
buried in the incomprehenfible jargon of the whole. The thelesat 
the end were intended as preparatory to taking a, degree of doftor 
of medicine at Leyden, and the Englith work as the bafis of a thelis; 
but, from the title-page, the plan feems never to have been att 
juto.execution. It is weil known that the publication.of opinior> 
under the title of Thefes is pot fufficientto obtain the title of deter 
in any Dutch univerfity. 
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Seme new Experiments, with Obfervations upon Heat, clearly fhewing 
the erroneous Principles of the French Theory. Alfo, a Letter to 
Henry Cavendifh, E/q. containing fome pointed Animadverfins ; 
with Stri&ures upon fome late Chemical Papers in the Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions, and other Remarks, By Robert Harrington; M.D. 
Sve. 35. Cadell and Davies. 


In the infancy of Dr. Harrington's labours and fuppofed im~ 
provements we declined any exanvination of them, for this reafon, 
that we underftood but a fmall part of his work, and what we did 
underftand was clearly erroneous. At prefent we comprehend his 
meaning more completely ; for 
| Gutta cafat lapidem, non wi, fed /epe cadendo. 

We are not, howéver, more difpofed to engage in the difcuffions 
for, though his obfervations be occafionally acute, his ideas in ge- 
neral are fo ftrangely perverted, that we mutt firit render his fyftem 
intelligible before we could examine it: we muft make the man of 
ftraw before we could attack it; and we fear that we might not con- 
ftruct it to his tafte. We fhall therefore leave his labours to be ap- 
preciated in the approaching century, remarking only that there 
feems to be an incipient coalition between him and Dr. Prieftley. 
The latter, having oppofed phlogifton, appears more gracious in the 
eyes of our author: and, in one or two places, there feems to be an 


. effort towards a compliment. Of all coalitions, this is the moft exe 


traordinary ; this is indeed the age of wonders} 


EDUCATION. 


Of Education founded upon Principles.. Part the Firffl. Times 
previous to the Age of Puberty. By Thomas Norihmore, E/q. 120 
2s. Reynolds. 1800. . 


The principles on which this fyftem of education is founded are 
to give tke child a found mind in a found body. That the body 
may be found, he is to be nourifhed by his mother’s milk, is not to 
fuffer in his limbs by unnatural fwaddling clothes or tight ligatures, 
and when he can ufe his limbs is todo every thing poflible for him- 
felf. This laft is, fays the author, the great principle of early edue 
Cation ; aud it is certainly a very defirable attainment: but it is re- 
markable that the writer, who reprobates in many refpects our great 
{chools, has not refleéted on their advantage in this refpecét,. Where 
is this principle put in praétice fo well? When the boy bas left his 
paternal roof, whatever may be his rank, whatever may have been 
his indulgence at home, atl ceafe at Eton, Winchefter, Harrow, 


_ Weftminfter, and indeed in almoft ali our larger feminaries. The 


boy muft aét for himfelf; and fome perhaps on the continent may 
be inclined to think that we carry this principle too far. Few 
fituations-indeed give the opportunities which this plan propofes— 
that the boy is to have his wheelbarrow when his father’s laud is 
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underdrained, is to fow feeds and dig trenches with him ; but it eaill 
tainly might be deemed of fome advantage if our boys could be in. 


ftructed a little more than. they are in manual arts and ufefif 
labours. On going to bed and rifing early moft people in this 
country agree; and in our fchools the praétice is uniform. <If we 
are defirous of giving a boy a firm and collected {pirit, . public 
{chools have in this point the fuperiority over private education; 
and to encourage the deteftation of falfehood they are perhaps pe. 


culiarly adapted. Hence we do not fee much propofed in one part 


of this work that is not in general practice in our country. Women 


for the moft part fuckle their children: thefe laft are loofely clothed PY 


they run about freely, and are accuftomed to the air: they have 


fufficient experience to fhift for themfelves in public fchools. On 


Jearning to read, it is propofed that the boy fhould teach himfelf to 
{pell by fpelling two or three words that he has read; and thus he 
will daily improve in the art, and rejoice in the improvement. 
This ought to be done, and is, we fuppofe, done by all teachers; for 


they lofe a great opportunity if they do not, at the clofe of every’ 


leffon in reading, defire the children to fpell fome words contained 
in it. To learn a foreign language, the boy is to be carried into 
the country where it is fpoken; and this is, we doubt not, the bet 
method; but, as few boys can have this advantage, we muft be con. 
tent with the inferior modes of receiving inftru@tion. Tranflation 
and re-tranflation are recommended ; this we-remember was the plan 
at our grammar {chool, and is in general adopted in others ; and we 


muft here join our wifhes to thofe of the author, that the tirefome - 


mode of teaching Latin and Greek, by labouring through the rules 
of grammar, may be difufed, and that the mafters of great fchools 
would condefcend to afk of thofe perfons who have learned a con- 
fiderable number of ancient and modern languages, what progrefs 
they fhould have made if they had learned by heart in each the rules 


of its grammar. On fchool correction it is in vain to argue againft | 


the generally received notions, equally injurous to delicacy and to 
the fpirit of honour which fhould be fo carefully cultivated in early 
Jife. Thofe who teach the arts of dancing and of fencing do not 
flog : why fhould the doétor in divinity and the chriftian divine be 
armed with fo much terror? Literary difcuffion and moral conver- 
fation are other helps recommended for the child’s education; but 
men in active life have not leifure to put this in praétice before each 
child, and perhaps the converfation of children at {chool will be 
more inftru€tive to them than that of men four times their age. Oa 
the whole, though we approve many things recommended in this 
{cheme, and efteem the pains beftowed on the fubjeét highly praife- 
worthy, we do not think the author has fufficiently difcriminated 
between the advantages and difadvantages attending a private 
and a public education: he has not adequately confidered the 
feafibility of fome of his maxims. By his plan, each parent would 
be fufliciently occupied by a fingle child ; and, with all the appear 
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ance of attention to nature, there is more danger that the child would 
enter into life a made-up artificial boy, than if he had been, as is very 
much the cafe in England, left to his own nature and the correction 


of it by himfelf in a public fchool. 


L’Art de parler et d'écrire correétement la Langue Frangoife, om 
Grammaire philofophique et littéraire de cette Langue, &c. Par 
M.l Abté de Lévizac. Seéconde Edition. 

The fecond Edition of Lévizac’s Art of /peaking and writing French 
with Accuracy, or philofophical and literary Grammar of that Lan- 
~ guage. 8vo. 65. fewed. Dulau. 1800. 


When this grammar firft appeared *, we recommended it as a work 
of great merit, though capable of improvement. It has fince been 
enlarged and altered in a manner which reflects credit on the writer, 


Traité des Sons de la Langue Frangoife, &c. 


A Treatife, by M. Lévizac, on the Sounds of the French Langua e, 
followed py Remarks on Orthography and Pynduation, Seo. 


2s. Dulau. 1800. 
This is a proper companion to the grammar of the fame author. 


A Guide to the Study of the Hiftory of England. In a Series of 
— Queftions upon Gold/mith’s Abr idgement. By M. Florian. 12mo. 


1s. Newbery. 


Thefe interrogatories, .put to young perfons who have read the 
epitome of Gold{mith’s Hiftory of England, will not only teach 
them to treafure/up in their minds the chief incidents and moft 
memorable tranfactions, but will enable them in fome degree to argue 
or reafon upon the different particulars. The queftions terminate 


with the year 1790. 


A brief Account of the Life and Writings of Terence. For the Ufe of 
Schools. Svo. 1s. White. 

The writer of this manual obferves in his preface, that {chool- 
boys, by being acquainted with the hiftory of the authors whom 
they ftudy, will feel themfelves more interefted in the perufal of 
their works. For the benefit of the youthful ftudent who is enter- 
ing on Terence’s comedies, he has collected the fcanty particulars 
whichare now known of the life of this friend of Scipio and Lelius, 
To his biographical fketch he has prefixed fome obfervations on.the 
nature of comedy, for which be acknowledges his obligations to Dr, 
Blair ; and he has extracted from Colman’s preface and notes a few 
remarks on each of the plays of Terence which have furvived the 


hand of Time. 





————— 


* Re our XXIIId Vol, New Arr. p. 346. 
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Sans Culotides : By Cincinnatus Rigftaw, Profeffar of Theophilane 
thropy ; Member of the Corre/ponding and Revolutionary Societies; 
Brother of the Rofy Crofs; Knight Philofopher of the Order of Il. 
fuminati; and Citizen of the French and Hibernian Republics, 

| gto. Ss. fewed. Chapple. 1800. 


This publication, as its title imports, contains a violent attack 
upon the phalanx of incorrigible jacobins—that redoubtable body 
which has fo long haunted the vifions of minifterial declaimers of 
all ranks, from the polifhed orator of St. Stephen’s to the rude hi- 
ftorian of the village alehoufe. It is dedicated to the people’s 
moft excellent majefty, contains two profe eflays on political al- 
chemy, imitations of the third, fixth, eighth, and tenth eclogues, 
and the firft, and part of the fourth books of the Georgics of Vir- 
gil. The dedication and the effays are written in a ftyle of grave 
Continued irony. Much ftrenath and peculiarity of talent is requi- 
fite to maintain an equable degree of fpirit in this {pecies of writing 
through a {pace of twenty pages in quarto—and thefe qualifications 
Mr. Cincinnatus Rigfhaw does not appear to us to poffefs. Ac- 
cordingly his periods foon become languid, his wit evaporates, and 
nothing remains in the poetic alembic but a large caput mortuum 
of dullnefs. In his imitations of Virgil he has been much more 
fuccefsful. He has traveftied the original with a confiderable por- 
tion of humour. By the magic of his wand, Melibeeus and Da- 
meetas become Sheridan and Tooke—the precepts of hufbandry are 
tranfmuted into leffons of fedition; and Arifteus, complaining to 
his mother of the lofs of his bees, is metamorphofed into Charles 
Fox bewailing to Mrs. Windfor the lofs of his political credit. Mr. 
Rigthaw’s verfification is here melodious and manly, and proves 
that he poffeffes powers which would fecure him no fmall thare of 
applaufe, were they employed in the compofition of legitimate fa- 
tire.. We are forry to obferve fuch refpectable talents proftituted to 


the odious tafk of heaping abufe upon the remnant of oppofition, 


Abnfe, indeed, fo completely fullies every page and every paragraph 
of this work, that we could not extraét a fingle paffage but is poie 


foned by its virulence, and are compelled therefore to taciturnity 


and regret, It may neverthelefs be perufed with no {mall pleafure 
by ftaunch believers in the profligacy of every one who differs in 
opinion from his majefty’s prefent minifters. We beg leave to af- 


a 


fure them that its author infliéts on Meff. Fox, Sheridan, Smith, &c. : 


&c. an unreftrained partion of poetic flagellation; and that if 4 
work of parallel merit were publifhed on the other fide of the quefe 
tion, it would have no finall chance of attraéting the attention of 
the attorney-general, 


We cannot but think Mr, Rigfhaw unfortunate in having feleéted 
as a fubjeét of: ridicule the humane exertions of fir Francis Burdett 


Jones to procure an inquiry into the ftate of Cold-Bath-Fields’ pri 
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fon. It is impoffible to read the report of the late traverfe jury for 
the county of Middlefex without a {trong fufpicion that much mif- 
conduét, and many inftances of cruelty, have been exhibited there : 
and a benevolent lamentation over the miferies of thofe who are 


~ ftated to have endured an illegal aggravation of confinement would 


have difcovered a better heart than the prefent'mifapplied caricature. 
The attention of minifters themfelves, however, is now turned to this 
important fubje& ; and we truft that no political confiderations or 
fecret influence will induce them to withhold the retribution which, 
on a cool and impartial inveftigation of facts, fhall appear due. 


The Mince Pye; an Heroic Epifile: humbly addr-ffed to the Sove- 
reign Dainty of a Britife Feah. By Carolina Petty Pafyy. 4t06 
gs. feed. Kearfley. 1800. 


We have experienced confiderable perplexity in endeavouring to 
divine the drift of this poem. Mrs. Petty Pafty’s topics are fo dif- 
cordant, aad her tranfitions fo abrupt, that we muft confefs we have 
been often baffled in our attempts to wind through the labyrinth of 
her ideas. We find many well wrgught couplets, which prove fhe 
has a good ear; but for that confiftency of plan, in which every 
part confpires with every part.in the promotion of fome fettled end, 
we look in vain. 

Towards the clofe of her poem Mrs, Petty Pafty thus perfonifies 
the rapacity of France in the charaéter of Soup-meagre, while by 
an originality, but we cannot fay a happy originality of conception, 
Plumb-pudding and Mince-pye are made the types of Britih cou- 
sage and conduét. 


‘ As from the purlieus of St, James’s-fquare 
Bright Fafhion flies, to charin the modifh fair, 
And from the flaypiag of her painted wings 
The cap, the robe, pellice, and bonnet flings ; 
Around with oleafure and applaufes loud 
The Bond-{treet fwarms in gay diforder crowd, 
While volumes of her perfum’d breath difclofe 
The odours of the jefflamine and rofe: 

The fair creation owns her rougeing reign, 
_ And fimple Nature fighs and pleads in vain, 

0 from the confines of her darling France 
The pallid fiend, Soup-meagre, dares advance, 
Hors’d on a ftock-fifh; wide her pinions {pread, 
And fhake down frogs, and herbs, and barley bread: 
Beneath thofe pinions’ fhade a fickly crowd 
Creeps languid, and enjoys delufion’s cloud ; 

_ Eager to make us quit Roaft-beef, and feed 
On fpinach, cel’ry, and each maukith weed. 
Where’er her mefs is pour’d, the famish’d train 
Longs for conyent and jey, but longs.in vain; 
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Over the pale cheek cold-blooded tremors dart, 

Confuming Envy gnaws upongthe heart ; 

They prowl and long for Britain’s folid food, 

Yet dare not own her Beef and Pudding good : 

-The hofpitable feaft in ruin lies, 

And. focial comfort languifhes and dies. 

Lo! where in token of her baneful gripe, 

Signal of famine, flares a rag of Tripe; 

Stew’d to tranfparency, it flouts the fky, 

find taunts Roaft.beef with idle mockery. 

Uprearing it aloft, the hungry brood 

Invade the board where late a firloin ftood, 

And, mad with luft of innovation, with 

For conqueft o'er each long-eftablith’d dith. 

When near the meagre haft Plum-pudding rofe, 

~ Whofe fmoking {weets delicious fcents difclofe ; 

Full o’er the board fhe bad her flavours pour, 

iXnd from her empire drive them back to fhore, 

There with malicious hate Soup-meagre fpread, 

And feantily furrounding nations fed, 

Deplor’d good-living loft, and fafting moan’d, 

Till, half convils’d with cholic, Europe groan’d ; 

And more had fuffer’d yet; but, great in fame, 

Mince-pye appear’d: at his avenging claim 

The foup-devouring bands, aghaft, difplac’d, 

Fell back, aftounded at his conq’ring tafte.’  P. 28, 
Epifile in Rhyme, to M. G. Lewis, E/q. M. P.. Author of the Monk, 

EFe. with other Verfes, including Stanzas, addreffed to Mrs. For- 

dan, By Scame, Efg. 8vo. 1s.° Lunn. 1800. 

In neat and nervous verfe Mr. Soame fets forth the praffes of 
M. G. Lewis, Efq. whofe produdtions have of late attraéted a confie 
derable fhare of the attention of the fafhionable world. With all 
the zeal of unqualified admiration he defends this parliamentary no- 
velift againft the various attacks which have been made upon him, 
both with refpeét to impurity of tafte and tendency in his writings, 
Contrafting Mr. Lewis’s celebrated drama with thofe of feveral of 
his contemporaries, the author of this little volume is led to enter 
his proteft againft the prevailing rage for naturatifing foreigh lays 
and foreign phrafeology. 

To the epiftle are fubjoined fome fhorter poems, each of which 
bears moft fatisfa€tory teftimony of Mr. Soame’s metrical powers. 
We doubt not that our readers will be gratified by a perufal of the 
following “tranflation of the well-known Italian canzonet, which 
commences with * Amiam, o bella Iola.’ 

‘To Love, my Laura, let tts give 
The little fpan we have to live; 
Our moments, fwift as arrows, fly, 
And wing’d, like them, with deftiny. 
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« Tis not,. ’tis not everlafting, 
But to {wift deftruétion hafting, 
The pride of youth’s elufive hour, 
Thy peerlefs beauty’s blooming flow’r. 


‘ Yon orb, that now defcends to lave 
His axle in the weftern wave, 
The fame, or more refulgent fill, 
Shall rife at morn o’er yonder hill. 


‘ Tho’ winter from the woodlands tear 
Their verdant fpoils, and leave them bare; 
Yet thefe another fpring fhall view 
With fairer foliage cloath’d anew. 


* Our “ May of life,’ alone, no more 
Revolving feafons fhall reftore ; 
And death, o’er man’s expiring light, 
Lets fall interminable night, 


‘ Once in the “ narrow houfe of clay,” 
** To dumb forgetfulnefs a prey,” 
No dreams of joy, no tale of love, 
The deep perennial gloom remove. 


¢ Then come,. and e’er the ftern beheft 
Of fate forbid us to be bleft ; 
While beauty blooms, and paffion glows, 
Hafte, let us {natch the fhort-liv’d rofe! 


‘ Let doting grey-beards ring in vain 
Dull changes on the moral ftrain ; 
Their frozen maxims nought avail ; 
Our hearts repeat a warmer tale. 


‘ To love then, Laura, let us give 
The little fpan we have to live; 
Our moments fwift as arrows fly, 
And wing’d, like them, with deftiny.’ Pp. 15. 

We have been highly amufed with the humorous irregular ode 
on Kemble’s threatened feceflion from the ftage; and not lefs fe 
with the fecond epigram, which appears to us to poffefs uncommon 
merit. 


DRAM A. 


The Few and the Dofor: a Farce, in two A&s, As performed at 
* the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Thomas Dibdin. 8vo. 
1s. Longman and Rees. 1800. 


. We applaud the difcernment of Mr. Bicknell of Norfolk-ftreet, 
who, as Mr. Dibdin informs us in his advertifement, from being a 
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cafual fpectator of the performance of this farce at the Maidftone 


Theatre, without any folicitation on the part of its author, recom. 
mended it to Mr. Harris. 
The character of the Jew is well defigned, and affords an hy. 


morous exhibition of a mind generous, where large fums are con.’ 


cerned, yet parfimonioufly fcrapulous in the minuter details of gain, 
The character of the doétor is original: the remainder of the dra. 
matis perfonz are not particularly {triking, but each promotes the 
bufinefs of the play, and in their intercourfe they are thrown into 
fituations fufficiently ludicrous and fanciful. The charatter of 
Abednego, the Jew, is developed in the following {cene. , 


¢ SCENE If.—A Chamber at Abednego’s, 


© Enter Emily and Abednego. 


¢ Abed, I tell you, ma dear, it’s all true, every word of it. Plef 
ma heart, I’m-fo happy! I was always happy; and now i don’t 
know whether I ftand upon ma head or ma heels. 

¢ Emily. But, my dear Sir, pray be explicit—inform me more 
particularly by what means—— 

‘ Abed, Sit down, my dear, fitdown. You know I vas always’ 
mighty fond to take care of de main chance, 

$ Emily, But, Sir, the fufpenfe J am in-— , 

* Abed, Don’t mention the expence, my dear; but hear the ftory. 
You know, mifs Emily, dat I saveye did every kindnefs vat I cou’d 
for you. 

¢ Emily. Indeed, Sir, you have always been a father to me, 

¢ Abed. No, ma dear, not alvays; for I never faw your mother 
in all ma life.—-So, ma dear} I vent to day to make fome pargains, 


mit ma friend Shadrach vat lives o’top of Duke’ s-Place, and dere] . 


pought this peaudiful ring. . Vat you tink it coft me, ma tear? 

‘ Emily. A great fum, without doubt. . But the ftory, Sir, 

¢ Abed, Veli, ma tear—I’ll tell you—It is a fine tifcovery I have 
made—it coft me twenty-five guineas, as J am an honeft man, every 
varthing of the money (Jooking at the ring), 

‘ Emily. No doubt, Sir; but this is cruel. —— 

* Abed. 1 told him fo, ma tear; but he wou’dn’t take a farthing 
Jefs... So J vas determined to puy it; becanfe it matches exactly mit 
this jewel, vat I found upon you when you vas left at my door, 

¢ Emily. Ah, Sir, how fortunate! Do you not think that by 
means of this you may probably trace who were my parents ? 

¢ Abed, Yes, ma dear; I tink myfelf dat—plefs ma heart, it’s @ 
creat pity they hadn’t always been together—they’d have fold, my 
dear, for twenty per cent. more, as I’m an honeft man. 

¢ Ewily. But, Sir, didn’t your friend inform you of whom 
bought the jewel—can’t it be traced? But you have taken already 
fo much trouble on my account, that 





¢ Abed. I cou’dn’t take lefs upon ma vord. T’il tell you now, 
mifs Emily, all vat I bnew about it, Ven I was in Amftertam, 4 


tc 
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— took ma lodgings in a creat houfe vat had juft been left by a rich 
nee merchant—How much you tink I paid a week for ma lodging ? 
"1 ¢ Emily. Dear Sir. 





‘ Abed, O, more dear as people wou’d tink. Vel, ma tear, I 
‘e yas vaken one morning out of my fleep wit de cry of a fhild in de 
2f paflage of ma lodging; and ven I faw it, it look’d for all de vorld fo 
am ‘jt was an ange 
oi * Emily. ‘Ah, Sir! 
‘ Abed. So I took it up, and ax’d all over de place whofe little 
f fhild it vas—All de people he laugh at me, and faid vat it vas my 
own, and I vanted to fheat ’em, and dat I vas a Jew, and wou’d 


take in te devil; but I told dem I vould take in noting but de fhild. 
_. §$o I took pity upon you, ma tear, for I remembered ven I vas a poor 
little poy myfelf, and fold rollers a top o’ the ftreet. 
| ‘ Emily, Was there any thing befides the jewel with me? 
: ‘ Abed. There vas fome paper mit your name upon it, which 
| _  faid, this fhild is chriftened Emily—*And as for de clothes vat vas 
mit you, 1 fuppofe they wou’d fetch about five guineas, and the 
bafket I fold myfelf for a rattle out of the toyman’s fhop for you— 
, for I always minded the main chance—So I prought you to Eng- 
land, and put you to a Chrifiian fchool; for, as your father and mo- 
ther made you a Chriftian, for vat I fhou’d make you a Jew, my 
tear? : 
‘ Emily. How, Sir, thall I ever repay your goodnefs? Alas! 
the debt of gratitude commenced with my birth. 
‘ Abed. (with reverence) Ma dear, I always minds de main 
chance. The panker, on whom I draw for payment, is Provi- 
‘tence; he placed you in ma hands as a pledge of his favour, and 
the fecurity is unexceptionable. ‘This jewel, ma tear, is for yours 
~ felf—it pelongs to the other, the value of which I laid out in mer- 
chandifes for you, which have profpered. I kept the jewel in ma 
own hands, to lead to a difcovery of your parents; and I expeé& ma 
friend Shadrach every moment mit intelligence—den Charles, you 
know, ma tear, ‘vat loves you fo, I expect him too—he tinks vat 
you hav’n’t got a penny in all de vorid—but I’ve taken care of de 
main chance.’ P. 8. 


Ramah Droog : a Comic Opera, in three As, as performed with 
univerfal Applaufe at the Theatre-Royal, Covent«Garden, By 
James Cobb, EBfg. 8vo. 25. Longman and Rees, 1800. 


Ramah Droog is a bufy buftling drama, containing a mixture of 
tragedy, comedy, and farce. The fcene is laid in Indias This 
circumftance gives occafion to the introduction of grand machinery, 
tich dreffes, proceffions, and dancing girls. With the affiftance of 
good mufic, therefore, we can readily conceive that thefe attraGtive 
adjin&ts would enfare it the univerfal applaufe-with which the title- 
page informs us it was received at Covent-Garden. theatre. 
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Selina, a Novel, founded on Fads. By a Lady. 3 Vols. 12m, 
105. 6d. fewed, Law. 1800. 


In a preface of much modefty and feeling, the authotefs of thig 
novel difclofés her hopes and feats relative wy its fuccefs, juftly ob. 
ferving that 


‘ To aim at excellence, which few who read are able to apprea 
ciate, and fewer willing to admit ;—to tafk the imagination to fup. 
ply incidents, and charaéter, oat fentiment, and the judgment to: 
form from thefe a work, to be read perhaps with liftlefs apathy, and 
thrown afide with mortifying indifference, are not the leaft among 
the difcouraging « circumftances that a novel-writer, unaided and uns 
known, muit encounter.’ 


' 


We with that the writers of novels would more fretgenety con- 


fider thefe obftacles, and refrain from publication, when they. are 
confcious of not producing to the public either ftrength of chas 
racter, or originality of fentiment. The prefent performance is not. 
entirely free from thefe deficiencies, but will, upon the whole, be 
found fufficiently interefting to recompenfe the attention of the 
reader. | 


The Neighbourhood, a Tale. 2 Vols. 12m0. 4s. fewed. Black 
- and Parry. 1800. 


In this work we have rather a collection of characters than a re- 
gular narrative, or a tale abounding with incidents. The moft pro- 
minent character is that of Purfling, a vulgar and illiterate, but opu- 
lent tradefman, who retires from buf nefs, and becomes a provin- 
cial magiftrate. Some of the features of this and other charaéters 
in the work are fketched in Smollett’s manner, but not with the abis 


lity which that. weiter ufually difplayed. Under the ludicrous name — 


of Spavin, a clerical jockey is reprefented, who at length renounces 
his follies, and ably fuperintends a fchool which had been kept for: 


fome years by an ignorant adventurer, called Dr. Syllabus. The 


family of the Tonics are humoroufly characterifed, though the ins 
delicacy of mifs Tonic may difguft fome readers. Capiain Can- 
vafs has no original or ftriking sraits affigned to him: he is merely 
a refpectable feaman., We do not fee the neceffity of giving him 
for a wife the girl who had been feduced under a promife of mar- 
riage by Purfling, or of making him adopt her illegitimate child as 
his fon: it was not neceflary fo far to degrade the captain, thoughy 
perhaps, it may be argued that he evinces his humanity as well as 
judgement in refcuing a worthy woman from a ftate of dithonout 
into which fhe had unguardedly fallen. 

Upon the whole, this is an amufing, but not an interefting: oan 
We fmile at various parts of it; but our hearts are not influent 
our feelings are not roufed. The {tyle, we may add, is fometienes 
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sfected,. and frequently inaccurate. The work feems to have been 


fabricated in hafte; but this, we apprehend, is a very common 
cafe with regard to novels, which are too often written currenti 
calamo, and fent to the prefs without revifion. | 


The Force of Prejudice, a Moral Tale. 2 Pols. tomo, 7s. 
Boards. Sold by the Author, N° 18, Weft+f{treet, Soho. 


Many of the readers of this novel may be inclined to difpute the . 
applicability of the term moral, as a defignation of the tale. Ther 
will not perhaps allow that a tale is ftrictly moral, which feems to 
give encouragement to illicit love, by holding out a feduced female 
as worthy of general refpect and efteem. The lofs of chaftity, in- 
deed, is not the lofs of every virtue; and a woman who, in an un- 
guarded moment, has yielded to the force of paflion, may fincerely 
repent of her weaknefs, and become a refpeGable and virtuous 
member of fociety. But it is not prudent to propagate fuch a doc- 


 trine, as it may render the fair lefs cautious in their conduét, and 


‘Iefs ftrenuous in repelling the attacks of difhonourable lovers. 
The narrative does not abound with ftriking incidents; nor is it 
couched in pure or accurate diction: but, with the exception be- 


fore tated, it inculcates virtuous fentiments and correét manners ; 


and, as it was written in the hope of augmenting the provifion for 
the fupport of an aged and diftrefled mother, we recommend it te 
the notice of our charitable readers. 


De Faicourt. 2-Vols, 12me. 75. fewed. Dutton. 


_ This produGion is a mixture of hiftory and romance, which may 
be palatable to the tafte of fubfcription readers, but which is not 
fufficiently ftimulant to overcome the critic’s difguft at fo illegitimate 
a fpecies of compofition. ‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


Hints for Hiftory, re/peting the Attempt on the King’s Life, 16th 
May, 1800. Publifhed in the Hopes of increafing the Fund for the 
EreGtion of the Naval Pillar. By the Rev. Sir Herbert Croft, 


Bart. Bvo, 15. 6d. Wright. 1800. 


‘ The merit of fuch a publication as this (for nothing can be 
more impudent than to appear before the public without fome idea 
of merit) depends on what is of more confequence than the number 
of words it contains.’ So fays our author; but we wifh he had told 
us in what the merit of this publication confifts. Every thing that 
he fays of the’king has Seen better faid already ; and the feelings of 

the nation would not, if they required any incitement, be moved 
by fo feeble 2 pen. We are ata lofs to difcover the inteng 
of this publication, whether it be really to tell the people what they 
knew before on the attempt againft the king’s life, or what they did 
Hot kaow, and perhaps did not defire to know, that the king of 
Sweden made the author a prefent of a-medal, that Sir W. Scott 
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Selina, a Novel, founded on Fads. By a Lady. 3Vols. 12m, 
105. 6d. fewed, Law. 1800. 


In a preface of much modefty and feeling, the authotefs of thig 
novel difclofés her hopes and fears relative to its fuccefs, juftly ob. 
ferving that 

‘ To aim at excellence, which few who read are able to appres 
ciate, and fewer willing to admit ;—to tafk the imagination to fup. 
ply incidents, and charaéter, cof fentiment, and the judgment to 
form from thefe a work, to be read perhaps with liftlefs apathy, and 
thrown afide with mortifying indifference, are not the leaft among 
the difcouraging circumftances that a novel-writer, unaided and un. 
known, muit encounter.’ 
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We with that the writers of novels would more freigueneli con- 


fider thefe obftacles, and refrain from publication, when they. are 
confcious of not producing to the public either ftrength of chas 


racter, or originality of fentiment. The prefent performance is not. 


entirely free from thefe deficiencies, but will, upon the whole, be 
found fufficiently interefting to recompenfe the attention of the 


reader. 


The Neighbourhood, a Tale. 2 Vols. 12m0. 7s. fewed. Black 
- and Parry. 1800. 


In this work we have rather a colleCtion of characters than a re- 
gular narrative, or a tale abounding with incidents. The moft pro- 
minent charaéter is that of Purfling, a vulgar and illiterate, but opu- 
lent tradefman, who retires from bufinefs, and becomes a provin- 
cial magiftrate. Some of the features of this and other charaéters 
in the work are fketched in Smollett’s manner, but not with the abi- 


lity which that. writer ufually difplayed. Under the ludicrous name — 


of Spavin, a clerical jockey is reprefented, who at length renounces 


his follies, and ably fuperintends a fchool which had been kept for. 


fome years by an ignorant adventurer, called Dr, Syllabus. The 


family of the Tonics are humoroufly charaéterifed, though the ins 
delicacy of mifs Tonic may difguft fome readers. Capiain Can- 
vafs has no original or ftriking rafts affigned to him: he is merely 
a refpectable feaman., We do not fee the neceffity of giving him 
for a wife the girl who had been feduced under a promife of mart- 
riage by Purfling, or of making him adopt her illegitimate child as 
his fon: it was not neceflary fo far to degrade the captain, thoughy 
perhaps; it may be argued that he evinces his humanity as well as 
judgement in refcuing a worthy woman from a ftate of dithonous 
into which fhe had unguardedly fallen. 

Upon the whole, this is an amufing, but not an interefting aml 
We {mile at various parts of it; but our hearts are not influe 
our feelings are not roufed. The {tyle, we may add, is fometimes 
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sfected,. and frequently inaccurate. The work feems to have beea 
fabricated in hafte; but this, we apprehend, is a very common 
cafe with regard to novels, which are too often written curresti 
calamo, and fent to the prefs without revifion. | 


The Force of Prejudice, a Moral Tale. 2 Pols. r2mo, 
Boards. Sold by the Author, N° 18, Welft-ftreet, Soha, 


oS. 


Many of the readers of this novel may be inclined to difputethe . 


applicability of the term moral, as a defignation of the tale. Ther 
will not perhaps allow that a tale is ftrictly moral, which feems to 
give encouragement to illicit love, by hoiding out a feduced female 
as worthy of general refpect and efteem. The lofs of chaftity, in- 
deed, is not the lofs of every virtue ; and a ‘woman who, inan un- 
guarded moment, has yielded to the force of paflion, may fincerely 
repent of her weaknefs, and become a refpe@table and virtuous 
member of fociety. But it is not prudent to propagate fuch a doc- 
trine, aS it may render the fair lefs cautious in their conduét, and 
lefs ftrenuous in repelling the attacks of difhonourable lovers. 

The narrative does not abound with ftriking incidents; nor is it 
couched in pure or accurate diction: but, with the exception be- 
fore ftated, it inculcates virtuous fentiments and correét manners ; 
and, as it was written in the hope of augmenting the provifion for 
the fupport of an aged and diftreffed mother, we recommend it te 
the notice of our charitable readers. 


De Valcourt. 2-Vols. 12m0. 7s. fewed. Dutton. 


This produGion is a mixture of hiftory and romance, which may 
be palatable to the tafte of fubfcription readers, but which is not 
fufficiently ftimulant to overcome the critic’s difguft at fo illegitimate 
a {pecies of compofition. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


Hints for Hiftory, ref/peRing the Attempt on the King’s Life, 16th 
May, 1800. Publifed in the Hopes of increafing the Fund for the 


Erefion of the Naval Pillar. By the Rev. Sir Herbert Croft, 
Bart, ®ve, 15. 6d. Wright. 1800. : 


‘ The merit of fuch a publication as this (for nothing can be 
more impudent than to appear before the public without fome idea 
of merit} depends on what is of more confequence than the number 
of words it contains.’ So fays our author; but we wifh he had told 
us in what the merit of this publication confifts. Every thing that 
he fays of the’ king has been better faid already ; and the feelings of 
the nation would ‘not, if they required any incitement, be moved 
by fo feeble a pen. We are at a lofs to difcover the inteng 
of this publication, whether it be really to tell the people what they 
Knew before on the attempt againft the king’s life, or what they did 
not kaow, and perhaps did not defire to know, that the king 
Sweden made the author a prefent of a-medal, that Sir W. Scott 
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was his tutor at the univerfity ; that lord Eldon, though the manneg f 
of conferring the title is affuredly a bad omen for his lordthip, iste ) 
be a. great man; and to conclude, after a wretthed fpecimen of P 
tverfification, that } | a 
¢ This friend to marriage—I’ll {peak ont, in fpite Ww 
Of what he withes, though whole Grubftreets write ; ti 
Of lies republican and atheift tales, | th 
Spawn’d in the jakes and vomited from jails— 3 w 
The marriage-friend I mean is Britain’s pririce of Wales.” ~~ § © 
P. 344 se 
Not having been able to find out the merits of this publication, R 
we are forry to remark that the words, for their number, are une — 
reafonably expenfive. Thirty-two pages, in which the title anda 
blank page are included, are prefumed to be worth one fhilling and 
fixpence. 3 
Seleions from the Correfpondence of General Wafhington and Fames I 
Anderfon, LL. D. &c. in which the Caufes of the prefent Scarcity B 
are fully invefligated. Svo. 25. Cumming. 1800. 
Whatever may be the fentiments of pofterity refpeéting the pos ‘q 
litical and military charaéter of general Wafhington, in private life gi 
he muft be pronounced unexceptionable : and his calm dignified re- 
tirement proves that his mind was truly great and good. In théfe i 
felections one letter only is of the general’s writing, and relates to . be 
the conduét of the French republicans in America, which is repro= ft 
bated in a manner which no good or well-informed man can difs ra 
approve. Dr. Anderfon’s reply is, in part, political, and, on the - ci 
whole, judicious; but he adds to it, what is of much more ims fe 
portance, fome excellent and valuable remarks on the prefent fyftem tu 
of agriculture, and the too great negleé& of arable hufbandry. This ar 
is truly alarming, ‘efpecially when we are told from the higheft au- fo 
thority, that more than four millions are {pent annually in the pure th 
chafe of foreign corn. : Y 
no 
A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Somerville, ene of the Lords of his we 
Majefiy’s Bedehamber, and late Prefident of the Board of Agri- ho 
culture, with a Fiew to fhew the Inutility of the Plants and Re- the 
Searches of that Inftitution, and how it might be employed in others tic 
more beneficial. With Remarks on the recent Communications of ou 
the Board, and a Review of the Pamphlets of Arthur Young and * 
William Brooke, Efgrs. upon the prefent high Price of Provifons, cej 
By a Society of Praétical Farmers. 8vo. 3s. Cawthorn. 1800  § the 


* Were thefe things fo, fo were they uttered.’ The ¢ practical pl 
farmers,’ who we at firft fufpeéted were ironical critics in difguiley 


really deferve the name, and many of their remarks are truly judir’ . 
cious, We particularly approve of their obfervations on the mae kee 


nagement of crown lands, the high price of provifionsy and variow’ 
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fascied improvements of the new hufbandry ; but their fpirit of op- 

ofition occafionally carries them too far, and they fall into the fault 
of which they accufe fome of the objeéts of their criticifm, viz 
refting too much on local obfervation and experience, On the 
whole, we would recommend this letter to the difpaflionate atten- 
tion of the prefident and the board, who might profit by fome of 
their advice. On the other hand, we cannot affociate the writers 
with ourfelves, in their review of the ¢ommunications of agricul- 
ture. Their criticifm is too obvioufly partial, and too plainly ran- 
corous. 


Recreations in Agriculiure, Natural Hiffory, Arts, and Mifcellae 
neous Literature. By Fames Anderfon, LL.D. Se. Fol. I. 
$e. os. Boards. Wallis. : 


Dr. Anderfon’s former periodical work, * The Bee,’ has enjoyed 
a very favourable reception from the judicious and intelligent reader, 
It feems to be continued in the prefent volume; and, though a re- 
gularly returning journal is fcarcely the object of’ our review, we 
cannot refufe that attention to Dr. Anderfon, which we have freely 
paid to Dr. Duncan, Mr. Nicholfon, and other editors of medical 


"and philofophical obfervations, Indeed, where the works are orix 


ginal, the form of publication can be no objection. 

Thefe amcenitates (for Recreations is only a tranflation of the 
foreign term fo often employed as the title of fimilar collections) are 
both {cientific and mifcellaneous. In each department we are ia- 
ftruéted and informed. The introductions to agriculture and natu. 
ral hiftory, continued through the greater part of this volume,, judi-+ 
cioufly difplay the views and objets of each {cience; and the dif- 
ferent papers on the latter fubjeét, for the introduction to agricul- 
ture is concluded only ia the fixth number, the laft of the volume,, 
aré well calculated to relieve our neceflities, and add to our, comes. 
forts. CEconomical regulations are particularly attended to; and 
the methods of cooling the apartments in hot climates are ufefu'. 
We read with pleafure, the account of Mr. Forfyth’s plan of re- 
hovating the active f{pirit of trees, when decayed in confequence of 
wounds and old age; the inveftigation of the canfes of ftaggers in 
horfes; the method of extirpating fome kinds of caterpillars ; and. 
the efiy ou the varieties of animals, While we mention thefe par- 
ticularly, we mean not to exclude many others, which equally merit 
our attention and praife. 

The mifcellaneous parts are elegant and humorous. We pe 
ceived, or we thought that we perceived, a fimilarity of ftyle through 
the whole, with two or three exceptions. It feemed to be the lion 
playing with the kid, rather than roaming the foreit with folema di « 
nity. If we miftake, the error is of no confequence; and Dr. Ane 
derfon cannot conlider as a difgrace what Addifon has often cone 
leffedly done. On the whole, we are highly pleafed with this cole 
ke&tion, and mean to continue our account of its progrels, when we 

Crit. Rev. Vor. XXX. Ofober, 1800. ' 
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may océafionally enlarge on fome parts, as the author, from his ey. 
tenfive connections, will be enabled to render them more iotereti 
We have forborne to give a fuller ftatement, as our obje& is to ex 


curiofity, not to gratify it; and we have little hefitation in ont : 


that, in the perufal of this collection, the intelligent reader will h 
be difappointed. 


RefleGions on the relative Situations of Mafter and Servant, hiftoria 


cally and politically confidered’; the Irregularities of Servants ; the 


_ Employment of Foreigners ; and the general Inconveniences refulti 


rom the Want of proper Regulations. 8vo.. 15. 6d. Miller. 1800, 


Tt is faid of af old and very reipectable prelate, that he was afraid 


to go home after any vifit from the conftant usgafinets to which he 
was fubjected in endeavouring to put an end to the quarrels between 
his old butler‘and his old houfekeeper, The remedy indeed was 
eafy. He might have difmifled one or both; but he had nor the 
courage to fend either away. With regard to the mutual com- 
plaints of mafters and fervants, it may be faid, that there are good 
and bad of both parties; and the atiempts of the legiflature to cor- 
rect the evils may in fome inftances do more injury than geod, 
The connexion is a civil contract; and the breach of it can be 
punifhed only as in other cafes. ‘The matier has as much power 
a$ ought to be allowed to him. He can difmifs his fervant.at 
pleafure ; and, when fervants have really behaved ill, the want of 
a character is a fufficient punifhment for the crime. In another 
point we do-not agree with the author. He fays that it is a feandal 
for * ladies who have great affemmblies ‘to be under the neceflity of 
éngaging conftables to attend at their doors ;’ but the real fcandal is 
in‘permitting thefe ladies to have fuch afflemblies, which in fa& tend 
to corru)t fervants, and injure the morals, tafte, and domeftic hap- 
pinefs of the country. 
> 


A few Obfervations on the Syflem of Tadicks, laid down in the Re 


gulations for the Formations, &Je. of his Majefy's Forces, | Sv 


6d. Bell. 


The art of war has undergone a confiderable change in the courle 
of the prefent (the eighteenth) century; and the rapidity of the 
movements, as well as the extenfive line on which they are cole, 
ducted towards its clofe, form a ftriking contraft to the precifion. 
and regularity which in the early part of the century diftinguilbed 
the campaigns of the duke of Marlborough. ‘The great Frederic 
brought the old fyftem to its utmoit perfection ; the Auftrians adopt. 
ed it, and have been compelled to change it by the French, who 
lmve made as great a revolution in their art of war as in their politics 
The Engtifh are not very eafily perfuaded to adopt any improves 
ment ; but, when it is once adopted, they carry it ae in gene. 
ral to greater perfection. The writer of thefe obfervations withes t@ 
accelerate their motions. He pays due refpeét to the regulations of 
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neral Dundas ; but,.in fome refpetts, his fyftem may be improved., 
Wich regard to the battalion, he thinks that the drawing-up of three, 
deep might be abolifhed ; that, if the Pruffian manceuvres fhould be 
continued, every one fhould be executed in quick time with the: 
cadenced ftep of one hundred and eight fieps in the minute; that 
the whole Britifi army fhould, to a certain degree, be made matters. 
of thofe mancenvres which are at prefent peculiar to the light in- 
fantry.. For thefe improvements he gives.cogent reafons, and cons 
clades with requefting that $ one regiment in each, diftri@ be or- 
dered to try this alteration—in a word, that every man who has 
troops under his command fhall teach them to aét with rapidity, 
and direct their attention to thofe movements which it is likely they 
will be called upon to praétife.? The obfervations are written with 
very good intentions, and deferve the notice of all who aré con- 


cerned with or are fond of tattics. 


A brief Statement of Fa&s ; wherein, feveral Inflances of unparalleled 
Inhumanity, Opprefion, Cruelty, and Negle@, in the Treatment of 
the Poor, in the Parifh of Damerham South, in the County of Wilts, 
are confidered and expofed. By Philip Henvill, Curate. 8vo. 25. . 

- Egerton, . e 


“It gave us pain to find, from a perufal of this narrative, that a 
worthy clergyman, from whofe fermons we have derived pleafure, 
fhould have found himfelf fo unpleafantly involved in difputes with 
the farmers, &c. of his parifh on the fubje& of the poor. The ftate- 
ment which he has in this pamphlet fubmitted to the public, is fuch 
as, not only for the honour of Englifhmen, but even of human 
nature, we could have wifhed to confute; but, when the facts of 
inhumanity, oppreffion, cruelty, and negleft of the poor of South 
Damerham are verified by an explicit publication, to which the 
name of the refident clergyman is annexed, we cannot doubt the 
exiftence of the evils of which he fo forcibly complains. Sad muft 
be the lot of the minifter in being connected with fuch unfeeling © 
wretches as thofe whom he has here defervedly expofed; and ftill 
worfe muft be the fate of thofe unhappy beings whom the chilling 
blaits of poverty drove into the poor-houfe, expofed to the danger 


_ of perifhing through the inhumanity of thofe whofe immediate 


bafinefs ir was to adminifter relief! As far as we can judge, it ap- 
pears that Mr. Heenvill very properly exerted himfelf to remedy the 
evils which fo loudly called for redrefs ; and we truft that his efforts, 
Ml Conjunion with thofe of the neighbouring magiftrates, have 
Procured that amelioration of the {tate of the poor of Damerham 
Which gentler remonftrances were unable to accomplith. 
Sched Eulovies of Members of the French Academy, with Notes, dy 
the late M. D’ Alembert..- Tranflated from the. French, with a 
Preface and Additional Notes, by F. dikin, M. D. 2 Vols, 80. 
10s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 
D’Alembert’s Eulogies are well known, to every perfon cone 
R 2 
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verfant with French literature. The author thone equally as a mag 
of fcience and a man of tafte: the foundnefs of his judgement, the. 


independence of his fpirit, and the elegance of his ftyle, qualified 


him above all his contemporaries to do honour to the French aca 


demy in perpetuating the praifes due to its members, His eul 


ate not to be lowered to a level with thofe which were delivered . 
from the French pulpits, where the orator was conftrained to ex. 


apgerate the virtues or extenuate the vices of one over whom fathion 


or the pride of a court prefcribed the néceffity of a funeral oration, 
" D’Alembert is paying’ the tribute due to real genius; and his own 


genius beft difcovers itfelf in the praife or cenfure which he 0 
ftows with impartial hand on the writings or charaéters of his { 
deceffors.. It muft, however, be recollected, that he was of the ne 
fchool of philofophy, and that his difguft at a ‘ religious fyftem hull 
of tyranny, abfurdity, and fuperftition,’ led him to rejeét that reves 
lation in whofe fervice his talents might, both for himfelf and his 
country, have been fo worthily employed; but, as the tranflator 
juftly remarks, he ‘ deferves praife for having treated religious fub- 
jects with more decerum and referve than many of his contempoe 
raries.’ Perhaps we have gone too far in allowing with the tranf- 
lator that he Shivee praife for this conduét: we would exprefs our- 
felves in a different manner, and allow that he deferves lefs cenfure 
than the greater part of his contemporaries. On religion and go- 
vernment we can feldom give him any praife ; and there are times 
when, even in his peculiar element, in his criticifms on tafte and in 
his ftyle, we find him open to confiderable cenfure. The tranflator 
is fenfible of the faults in the ftyle of his author, his frequent pro- 
lixity and accumulation of images; and to fuch a tranflator we can 
allow the liber'y which he has fometimes taken with the text, and 
ftill more with the notes, from which he has with great propriety 
expunged fuch matter as is likely to give offence to the Engli 
reader. 

The eulogies are fele&ted with judgement. Maffillon, St. Pierre, 


Boffuet, Boileau, afford the materials for the firft volume; Flechier, - 


La Mothe, Perrault, Fleury, Deflouches, Crebillon, for the fecond, 
From thefe eulogies, and the notes on each, an excellent eftimate 
of French literature for the laft hundred years may be formed; 
and, as the tranflation is. worthy of the original, we cannot recom 


mend it too ftrongly to fuch of our readers as wifh to improve — 


their minds by the at oe criticifms and noble fentiments which 
abound in this werk. 


Tioughis on Non-Refdence,. Tithes, Tuchsferes, Rare Landlords, Rick 


Linants, Regimental Chaplains, Sc. Se. Se. By the _ 
See. « 2s.. Weltand Hughes, 1800, 


~ 


‘There is too much truth in the fatire conveyed in-thefe pages. 00 — 
_ mony of our nonerefident clergy; and it is to ‘be lamented that the 
tafk of reclaiming them to their duty has devolved from the bifhops te 
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alay informer. Exhortations on this head have hitherto proved ufe- 


‘Jéfs; and the evil feems to have gained fuch ground as to baffle or- 


dinary remedies. We agree with our author in wifhing for the re- 
eftablifhment of army chaplains, and the reafons for this with do 
him honour both as a man and a foldier. 


-¢ Reafoning from what they ought to be, and what they might 
be, they are not the ufelefs appendages to an army profligacy and 
ignorance may have reprefented, or affumed them. If obliged to 
attend their duty, they would have it in their power to do much 


good, They would be a- check on the profanenefs and ribaldry 


that often difgrace the fociety of uneducated military men; and by 
theif admonitions, might diffufe principles of religion where all muft 
own they are fadly wanted. And I will venture to fay, that he, 
who has been taught to fear God more than man, will not mike 
the worfe foldier on that account ; that he, who hopes for happinefs 
in the next world, will not be the more afraid to quit this. I could 
ive fome inftances in fupport of this affertion, (for I am an old 


~ an old man and an old foldier), in a fet of men whom L remember 


more than forty years ago in our army in Flanders; who, to the 
ridicule of many, would meet to fing hymns in a barn or a fawpit: 
and thofe fellows, I will add, were always aimongft the firft to court 
danger, and the laft to quit their pofts.’ P. 52. 


Biographical Sketches of Henrietta Duchefs of Orléans, and Louis of 
Bourbon Prince of Condé, To which are added, Boffuet’s 
Orations, pronounced at their Interment. Tranflated from the 
French. With Sele& Extraéts from other Orations by the fame 
Author. 8vo. 25. Clarke. 


The charaéters here fketched out are well known to the general 


feader : the orations are tranflated with fuffcient fidelity; and the 


remarks on the intolerance of the orator deferve the attention of the 
true proteftant. vorap 


Analyfis of Horfemanfhip ; teaching the whole Art of Riding, in the 
Mantge, Military, Hunting, Racing, or Travelling Syfem. 
Together with the Method of Breaking Horfes, and Dreffing them, 
to all Kinds of Mange. By Fohn Adams, Ridingmafter. Sve. 
$s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


-This is only the firft volume of a work which profeffes to explain 
the whole fy{tem of horfemanthip, and particularly to reconcile the 
manége with the travelling fyftem. Mr. Adams, in the prefent 
volume, has finifhed only the manége fyftem, and coinmenced that 
of military riding. We have perufed it with fome care, and find 
the direGtions clear and judicjous. On the whole, we confider this 


as likely to be a work of confiderable utility, amd we ardently with 


for its continuation. 
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Human Longevity; recording the Name, Age, Place of Refidencey: 
aud Year, of the Deceafe of 1712 Perfons, who attained a Cena — 
tury,’ and upwards, from A. D. 66 ta 1799, .comprifing a Period. 
of 4733 Years. With Anecdotes of the moe remarkable, By. 
Fames Eafton, Svo. 65, Bou'ds. White. ., ” 
Mr, Eafton informs us, that, in this lift of perfons, who have 

attained an extraordinary old age, he has not inferted one inftance, 

of the authenticity of which he had the fmalleft doubt; but a life 
doubly extended, beyond that of the oldeft man, could not have 
afeertained one-tenth part of the various faéts recorded in this lift, _ 

Three, at legit, we &20w to be apocryphal, and probably many 

others are equally fo. Extreme old age, or the reputation of it, if 

accompanied with tolerable health, isan excellent mean of fupport; 
and. many of the ‘ children of this world’ wifely avail themfelves 
of it. The youngeft daughter of one of thefe (the name is record. 
ed) had:a child within twenty years of the time fhe profeffed her. 

felf more than 100 years. Few, very few, have exceeded 100; 

yet from the cafes recorded, : : 

* Of males and females, who lived from 100 to 110 years (both 
inclufive) the inftances have been — — — 1310 | 
above 110 to 120 —- —~ —— 277 

120 to130 — 

130to140 — 

140to15o — — — 


“——- If0 to 160 


> 





160 to 170 
170 to 185 





1712.” Py XVie 


The author’s meaning feems, however, to be good); and, if he. 
can irradiate the dreary moments of old age with hope, and if that 
hope can give pleafure, far be it from us to intercept the gleam. 


An Account of the Proceedings of the a&ing Governors of the Houfe 
of Induftry, in Dublin, for Two Years, 8vo. 1s, Cadell and 
Davies. | 

The frequent endeavours of individuals and of the public to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor, and inure them ‘to habits.of 
induftry, do great honour to the prefent age; and it is with pleafure 
we read the accounts of various houfes of induftry, and the.im- 
provements ‘which are gradually made in their management.’ 

Among them, this account from Dublin is worthy of notice; and 

the attenticn paid to the houfe by fgme leading perfons in the city, | 

will, we hope, excite a general emulation in their fucceffors to fol-’ 
low fo good an example. On the perufal of this ftatement we were ' 
particularly pleafed with the allowance of a thitd of the earnings to” 
the induftrions poor, the befowing of the rewards in coin’ current 
only in the houfe (by which means the earnings are no longer 
watted in fpirituous liquors, fince by fhops within the houfe they 
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can ‘have’ every thing that is ufeful or convenient at little expence), 
and the printing of the accounts of the houfe at {tated times, fo that 
{ts improvement or decay may be eafily noticed.. There are many 
things alfo relative to beggars and public kitchens which deferve the 
attention of the guardians of the poor in many cities, where, from 
the accumulation of abufes, the poor are wretchedly kept, and their 
morals increafe in depravity. 


Addrefs to the Public, concerning Political Opinions, and Plaas lately 
adopted to promote Religion in Scotland, Sc. &c. . By Robert 
_ Haldane, Efg. 8vo, 15. 6d, Ogle, 1800. 


. Mr. Haldane, a gentleman of fortuge in. Scotland, fold his eftate, 
not to liquidate a debt of honour, for fuch, he never coatraéed ; mot 
to fatisfy the demands of creditors, accumulated by extravagance on 
horfes, dogs, carridges, and company, for fach he never created; not 
to engage in lucrative concerns of commerce, for he was contented 
with his poffeffions, and was not infected with the luft of gain; not— 
we might go on with many other reafons for the fale of an eftate, 
but we will omit them for that which may appear fingular and ca 
pricious to the fons of the world: he fold his eftate, that he might 
have the means of furthering, to the utmoit of his power, his own 
views of the gofpel. The love of Chrift conftrained him, and the 
act fixed on him calumnies innumerable. He has been reprefented 
as an enemy to the eftablifhment of Scotland, and as a jacobin ; and, 
after the moft violent infinuations, profeffor Robifon would have 
given him the fatisfaction, as it is ridiculoufly called, of a gentleman. 
To vindicate himfelf from the afperfions caft on his character, and 
to fhow, by a candid declaration of his fentiments, that he is not an 
enemy to any eftablithment, whether of religion or government, -Le 
makes this manly, firm, and ferious addrefs to the public.. Without 
entering into his views of religion, we can applaud the difinterefted- 
nefs of his conduét ; without embracing his principles, we can re- 
ject the calumnies of his. enemies; and, though we have always ex- 
preffled, and continue to entertain, the greateft contempt for the 
conceitsof Barruel and Robifon, we may approve of the expofure 
here made of the firange inconfiftency and credulity of the latter, of 
which this very re{pectable writer affords, in his perfon, a remarkable 
inftance. To ali, who have read profeffor Robifon’s book, we re- 
cominend the correfpoadence in this volume between the profeffor, 
Mr. Haldane, Mr. Somerville, and Mr. Ewing ; and the perfever- 
ance of thefe latter gentlemen, in purfuing the profeilor through all 
his windings, entitles them to the gratitude ofthe public. 

On felling his eftate, Mr. Haldane’s intention was to promote the 
knowledge of the gofpel in the Eaft-Indies; but the obitacles arifing 
from our conneétion with the Eait, which do no honour to a Chrif- 
tian nation, prevented the execution of this defign. Baffle od ip this 
refpect, he turned his views to his own country, and was very in- 


Atrumental in forming the fociety for propagating the gofpel at 


home, and was one of the leaders in promoting the evangelical inte- 
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reft in Scotland. We ufe the term evangelical, to fhow'the risture~ ~ 


of this gentleman’s ideas of Chriftianity, which correfponds with 


what, in this country, is termed evangelical, or methodiftical. He 
ng in the eftablifhment of meetings or tabernacles, and of Sun. | 


day f{chools; and the vulgar language here frequently indy 
againft methodifm accompanied his exertions in Scotland. — It was 
faid that his Sunday fchools were fchools of fedition, and his taber- 
nacles were fapping the foundation of the Scotch eftabli fhment, 
Both of thefe calummnies he refutes by foand argument, and with 3 
Chriftian fpirit ; and fome may think that on the accufation of fe- 
dition he goes too far, as he inculcates implicit ‘obedience to the 


“ powers that be, and-denies tothe Chriftian every fort of interference. . 


with political government. : 

On the whole we muft acquit Mr. Haldane of any ill: “defigns 
avainft either church or ftate. He exerts himfelf with ardour in the’ 
caufe of religion, for’ which he is to be highly commended ; an‘ar- 


dour, indeed, that is feldom: to be found in the higher claffes of fo. 


ciety. The ‘neoeflity effe& of an eftablithment in all countries isa 
relaxation, ‘in courfe of time, from its firft principles ; this will ex- 
cite men of warm tempers to endeavour to recal it to its original ine 
ftitution—hence, a ftruggle will arife between the two parties} 


which, if conduéted on Chriftian principles, would tend to the ads. 


vantage of both. The exceflive zeal of the one would be moderated, 
the coldnefs of the other would be animated. The caufe which this 


author has undertaken is increafing very rapidly both in Englandand - 


Scotland, and, fince the eftablifhed churches in both countries re- 
gard it with an unfavourable eye, it becomes a more interefting 
fubje& to enquire into its merits and demerits, For the credit of 
the church of England it has not uid {uch violent and intemperate 
language as we have feen, with aftonifhment, iffuing from high au- 
thority in the northern parts of the ifland, and we fhall hope that 
the conteft in this country will be conduéted upon better princi- 
ples: that the clergy here will examine minutely into the pretene 
fions of their brethren the evangelical preachers, compare them with 


the word of truth, and, by an aétive and zealous infpection of their 


flock, fecure it from every real contamination and dileafe, The 
rules of the fociety for propagating religiog at home, given at the 
clofe of this work, are of a fimilar tendency with thofe adopted by 


the evangelical minilters in England. : r 





ERRATA. 


‘IN OUR LAST VOLUME, 
P. 410, |. 4, for particular read praéiical. 


 P. 412, |. 3, for tout- dominant wead fous dominant;»» °°) 4 


- Ibid. 1. 6, for fort read flarp. 
IN OUR PRESENT VOLUME, 
) 705 lines 9 and 11 from the bottom, dele Dr. 
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